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“CAN THE GOLDEN RULE BE WORKED?” 
2 The Query of a Wayfarer. 


‘Thou shalt love thy fellowman as much as thyself.” 
(Matt. 19:19, 22:39; Gal. 5:14.) ‘‘* Everything therefore, be 
what it may, that you would have men do to you, do you also 
the same to them.’’ (Matt. 7:12) (Weymouth’s translation.) 

-__ “*But will it work?’’ challenge multitudes of Fellowmen 
with too little to live on. ‘‘ Or is it only another cymbal that, 
being golden, tinkles sweeter than baser ones ? Nothing 
more ?’’ 

We may start with ‘‘love’’ for ourselves. Care for our 
own welfare—see that our vital needs are met. Decide what is 
right to desire for ourselves, and then do that to Fellowman. 


Can we doit? Do we eventry? 
| Can the man with too little work it? Can the carpenter 
or mason living in wattled hut and toiling on mission buildings 
under Christian employers work it? The factory hand under 
the Taipan? And many others? May Fellowman with too 
little urge upon others his forced contentment? May Fellow- 
mau dwelling on dirty damp floors desire them for ail? Or 
must Mr. I11-to-do cuaettally help Sir Well-to-do to enough or 
‘more—thus loving others more than himself? Is this humanly 
possible? Is it just? If not, what must be the standard of 
living achieved before the keeping of this Rule becomes obliga- 
tory? What proportion of society is therefore free from this 
obligation? May such love themselves more than others? 


Should those who have enough or too much, keep this 
Rule? Or are they doing what Fellowman with too little 
seems forced to do—loving themselves more than others? The 
persistence of the levels of ‘‘too little’? and ‘‘too much” seems 
hard to explain otherwise. What of the Church? Within it 
are still found the overrich and the underfed. Are we really 
crying aloud in church the Golden Rule, but measuring our 
obligations to Fellowman, outside aud in, by a tin one? It 

looks like it’! 

To conclude, we do not love Fellowman as much as our- 
selves if well-fed, well-clad, and well-housed, we leave him ill- 
clad, ill-fed and i11-housed. Love of Fellowman is far too 
much of a “‘bargain’’ investment! It must cost more if the 
Gospel is to ring true to Fellowman. 


Is, then, the Golden Rule too lofty for life on earth? Can 
we find a way to make it work? Are we urgently seeking it? 
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‘Editorial 
A KEYNOTE to the working attitude of Western 
nee au _ Christians in. China is found in a recent speech of 
ee Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, a Secretary of the National 
Christian Council of China. It was given on December 5, 1922, at a 
_ farewell banquet to Sir Ronald Macleay, the new British Minister to 
China. 
“Referring to the fact that in January next he is returning to China 
as one of the five secretaries of the National Christian Council of 
China, this prominent Quaker, now as well known in the East as he is 
in the West, said: ‘I stand here as a servant of a Chinese body and as 
such I am proud to be here. To be China’s servant I take as the greatest 
honour that has ever been done me. We do not wish to turn China 
from her own inner life. What the Christian movement has to do is 
to show her how she can more truly follow that way. [f the impact 
of the West is merely to make China a copy of the West it would be 
bad for both the world and China. Méencius says, “To extinguish 
a waggon load of fuel with a cupful of benevolence leads to perdition,”’ and 
no niggard benevolence will put out the fire which threatens to destroy 
our civilization. May-our part be to help China to work out her own 
true ways through her own inward life. 


‘I believe that the contacts that nations make should not only be. 


through politics and commerce, though in both these spheres there is 
plenty of opportunity for showing the spirit of Christianity, but that 
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there should also be contact with the highest type of thought, and 
through this we should be able not only to interpret the West to the 
East but also the East to the West. In the past there has been some- 
thing of the spirit of contempt on the Western side, and it has not been 
entirely absent on the other. This has now got to go entirely.’ ” 


WE have thought of the Christian Dynamic as the world- 
wide proclamation of “The Message”: a vocal dynamic 
only! But this task, as regards groups and nations, is 
nearly completed. This issue of the RECORDER reveals 
the Christian Dynamic beginning to flash through such vital problems as 
the creation of a fair industrial system and just international relationships. 
There is no country which needs a manifestation of the Christian dynamic 
along these two lines more than China, for the Chinese are. smarting 
from international injustice and staggering under poverty. But many will 
ask, What do these newer expressions of the Christian Dynamic have 
to do with spirituality? The uppermost aspect of “spirituality” is thought 
of by many—for the leisured, as the sense of imperishable intimacy 
with God—for the toilers, as contentment with a divinely alloted low 
scale of living. But somehow the world is ceasing to regard as “spiritual,” 
in any real sense, those who complacently look on or cringe to economic 
misery and inequality as either essential or inevitable. Such “spirituality” 
is now considered stunted. True “spirituality” must strive for friendship 
towards all and fairness for all, for “spirituality” is not simply. an 
attitude; it is an act—the effort to win for all the fruit of the Golden 
Rule. To be “spiritual” is really to be “socially minded.” Did not 
Christ out of love die for the whole world? Did He not teach us to 
love as He loved us? Universal friendship and fairness were keynotes 
of His spirit: Our spirit as it is less universal is less free. , 

* 


AND now “remaineth these three, life, liberty and property—_ 
the greatest of which is property.” We trust we shall be 
excused for thus paraphrasing a well known text. No 
other literary form for the moment suits our purpose. On November 
6, 1922, the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia handed down 
a decision that the minimum wage law of the District is unconstitutional. 
Two of the three judges agreed with this decision; the Chief Justice 
dissented. The chief point of the decision is ‘‘that of the three principles 
for which government exists—the protection of life, liberty and property 
—the chief is property, because interference with the free use and 
enjoyment of property leads to anarchy and revolution.” This opinion 
was handed down in spite of the facts set out in — by the Chiet 
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Justice, showing that thirteen of the States, and eight provinces in Cariada, 
have provided for a minimum wage for women on the theory that it 
tends to safeguard their health. Furthermore, students and. public 
organizations scattered in different parts of ‘tthe world have, after 
thorough investigation, shown that a minimum wage stimttlates industrial 
efficiency, aids industrial peace and has an intimate relation with: the 
public welfare. We do not wish to raise the question whether or not 
private ownership of property is just, or Christian:- But to maké-the 
protection of the right to property more important than life or lKberty 
is an inversion of values that should not go unchallenged. We. cannot 
help but raise, moreover, the question as to how far this judicial opinion 
represents the working attitude as over against ideals even in China. 
Dr. Eddy has shown that in some places a mule is worth more than a 
man. It seems true to say, as a general statement, that human life is 
cheaper in China than most other things. Do we prove that life, 
liberty and love are of more value than property, privilege and -power? 


3 RECENTLY from more than one direction requests have 

Christian come to this O ce for in orma 1on concerning: certain 
Council. propaganda being put forth with regards to the National 


Christian Council. It is in order for us to reply to 
these in public as well as in private. For instance, a recent propaganda 
pamphlet contains the following statement: ‘The Free Christian 
Church of China, an interdenominational organization, entirely Chinese 
supported and Chinese controlled, with 20,000 members, at work in all 
but three Chinese provinces, is entirely opposed to the National Council.” 
This on the face of it is a statement that does not bear examination. 
There may be 20,000 Chinese Christians in churches that are called 
independent, but we know of no independent Chinese organization with 
20,000 members coherent enough to make a representative statement of 
any kind. When the Survey was being compiled it was difficult to 
discover the actual strength and coherence of the independent church 
movement. We note that the “Independent Church Group” is represented 
on the National Christian Council by Rev. Yu Tsung-Chow, who is 
very prominent in the independent church movement.. Again it has 
been stated that the Pastors’ Association of Shanghai issued a- paper 
during :the National Christian Conference which was adverse to the 
Conference. The Chinese Pastors’ Association of Shanghai did not 
issue anything. A copy of one issue of a publication has come to 
hand. It is called “The Conference Critic’ (K f # FJ). This is 
said to be published by “The Disciples’ Union” @ ). 
Inquiries of some prominent Chinese reveal ignorance as to what. this 
organization is. It seems to be the name adopted by a small group. The 
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National Christian Council may not yet be fully understood. But there 
is no concerted Chinese—or any other—movement against it. Formal 
mission approval of the program of the National Christian Council must 
be slow. Missions meet at widely separated times. But while twenty- 
three missions have up to date approved of its organization and program 
only one has acted adversely. Since our last issue Rev. T. K. Chung 
has announced his acceptance as full time secretary of the National 
Christian Council and the standing Committee of the Chung Hwa Sheng 
Kung Hui has _— approved of Bishop Roots aa up the 


work also. 
* 


SS Ir is difficult for our friends ten thousand miles 
away to catch clearly the spirit and aim of recent 

Gbrietian Gounci developments in’ the Christian Movement i 
2 e Chris vement in 
: China. It is equally difficult for us on_ the 
field to realize that they work at a long-distance disadvantage in 
appraising our efforts and aims. We have a special instance of this 
in an editorial in “The Living Church,” of December 9, 1922, in which 
it is assumed that the National Christian Council is “an ecclesiastical 
‘body.” Naturally such an “ecclesiastical body” is looked on as a “revolu-— 
tionary plan.”” These misapprehensions will of course be cleared up in 
the Report of the National Christian Conference, which will probably be 
published i in a month or two. That an element in the Christian Move- 
ment in China desires ecclesiastical unity of all Christians in China is 
true. It would not be true to say that they all desire it, nor correct 
to assume that, in any sense, it yet exists. Rev. T. Z. Koo 
in presenting the report of Commission V on the National Christian 
Council said “The proposed Council is not to be a church council, but 
a National Christian Council.” “The Council is not to be thought of | 
as a Church Court and therefore should not be considered as competent 
to deal with questions of church polity and theology.” This same idea 
is clearly and strongly embodied in the constitution of the National 
Christian Council itself where it is said, “It is understood that matters of 
doctrine and ecclesiastical polity lie outside of the province of the National 
_ Christian Council.’”” In regard to all other matters its function is said to 
be advisory only. The last thing the constitution and organization of 
the National Christian Council does is to adopt any particular ecclesiastical 

or doctrinal position. Indeed, the desire to avoid such action was one 
of the principal reasons for the passing of the resolution on the relation — 
of the National Christian Council to a doctrinal statement. We con- 
fidently hope to come out of our experiment much closer together than 
we are as we enter into it, but as regards doctrine or polity we have not 

yet even decided how close we can or should be. _ ee 
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“sii the Plow- “You come from a Western nation which has fought 
sbate Become her way by frequent wars to wealth and power and 
the Sword? now maintains her position by big navies and armies. 


Your doctrine (of peace) has failed with us and 
its opposite has succeeded in your own country. Much as we dread 
the process, we are now going to organize one million men for war, and 
even if it takes fifty years and fifty million men we are going to fight 
our way out of the mire peace got us into.” Thus Mr. Fred B. Smith 
attempts to sum up the psychology of the Chinese as to the Peace Move- 
ment, which he advocates and the militarism he deprecates. In his book 
“On the Trail of the Peacemakers’ (Macmillan), which is an account of 

his recent trip around the world on a mission of friendship and peace, he 
gives two chapters to China. The quotation above is taken from 

Chapter VI. - Mr. Smith points out the great difference in the attitude 
of the Chinese people in China towards peace from that of any other 
people. Apparently most of his Chinese hearers thought he came 
too late. Some missionaries also have this attitude. While, 
however, the Chinese seem “to have closed the books on poetry and 
philosophy of peace as being antiquated,” he points out that as he went 


about he found that they still responded to the “facts about war being 


an enemy of brotherhood, of human welfare, of childhood and of the 


Kingdom of God.” In Part II of chapter VI, Dr. Smith deals with | 


the vastness of China and says that the “furious widths and depths and 
heights of things in China must be reckoned with and patiently dealt 
with by all who work and pray for the good of the human race and 
the peace of the world.” Dr. Smith is of the opinion that if China’s 
smarting sense of injustice can be relieved by becoming convinced that 
the world will do her justice, her own philosophy of peace will again 
become transcendent. For after all ‘“‘she is not by temperament, tradition, 
or training a soldier-like type. We note with interest that the frontispiece 
of the book is a picture of the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople, who 
is president of the World Alliance of Churches for International Friend- 
ship which Dr. Smith represented in the trip recorded in this volume. 


| * 


Pa ¢ Mover THE present attitude of the Chinese people towards 


sae in Peace Movements is one of watchful and cautious 
| preg waiting. F urthermore at present the fear of interna- 


tional control tends to throw the balance of opinion 
rather against than for Peace Movements. Yet, Christians in China 
must do more than sit on the fence. And we are persuaded that after 
further reflection they will. We hope that the Chinese Church will 
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inaugurate a Peace Mission to the World. This will involve an 
initial sacrifice of laying aside the feeling that the use of force, after 
the fashion of the West, is essential to national sovereignty and security. 
For Westerners, however, to urge this sacrifice may look like asking the 
sufferers from militaristic expansion to submit without using the 
weapons of the expansionists in self-defense. This creates a delicate 
situation in ethical casuistry. Yet, it takes more courage for China 
to do this than to get ready to fight, though those who use the weapons 
of. the spirit are considered weak by those who use the weapons 
of force. As a matter of fact China’s national security, like that of 
all of us, is to be found in the art of peace, not in the rack of war. The 
Peace Movement arises from the conviction that the use:of force does 
not achieve permanent security. At the present critical juncture, an 
aggressive peace movement offers more than its obverse. Therefore 
everything possible should be done to acquaint Chinese Christians with 
movements for international friendship and peace. Dr. Gulick’s 
article will help to an _ understanding of the part Christians 
played in recent attempts to promote international justice and 
peace. The Commission composed of Dr. Gulick and Dr. Finley which 
represents the Federal Council of Churches and speaks for the Chris- 
tians in thirty denominations, is doubly welcome because it can help 
promote this understanding. The situation, however, as to how the 
Christian forces in China should participate in this International Peace 
Movement is somewhat complicated by the fact that four such Move- 
ments from the West are moving into China. These are (1) The 
Commission on International Justice and Good Will of the Federal 
Council of Churches, (2) The Fellowship of a Christian Social Order, 
fostered by Dr. Sherwood Eddy, (3) The Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
and (4) The World Alliance for International Friendship Through the 
Churches, which has twenty-five national branches, but none as yet in | 
China though an attempt was made some time since to organize one. 


Two of these Movements are in the Church, two of them, in a sense 
outside Church organizations, yet they all owe their existence to the 
Christian philosophy of Peace. Now if care is not taken these four 
- movements, if working independently, might create the impression that 
even in a Peace Movement we cannot work together. China Christians 
need a Commission to correspond with all of these organizations and 
any others, but that aims to keep itself as distinctly as possible a 

China Movement and endeavors to correlate these converging agencies 
into one moyement of the Christian Church in Ch'na, This should 
not be difficult, for all have one aim. 


Contributed Articles 


The Christian Dynamic for China 


J. L. STUART. 


it always has been in every land,—knowledge of God through 
Faith in His Son, Jesus Christ, our crucified Saviour and living 
Lord; the new life imparted by His Spirit expressing itself in 
purpose and performance conformed to the will of God as revealed in 
the teachings and character of Jesus; a holy fellowship, deeper than all 
other differences, of those who share the desire to witness among the 


W HAT is the Christian dynamic for the China of to-day? What 


Chinese people to the saving power of Christ and to bring this victorious 


energy to bear upon all the needs of Chinese life. 
But in attempting to mediate this transforming power, what are 
the special considerations which should guide us who come from the West, 
with our inescapable habits of thought and conduct, yet compelled to deal 
with those who have grown up in a civilization so very dissimilar? This 
question has of course presented itself to every missionary and has 
been discussed more than once in the pages of the REcoRDER. Have 
recent developments furnished. any fresh material? We are all vividly 
conscious of new stirrings among the Chinese, amazing changes in their 
theories of government, education, social standards and everything else. 
A vast homogeneous mass static for centuries is now in flux and is 
being swept by multifarious currents of thought. Their reactions to 
these new influences cannot but have significance for the Christian 
missionary. These can be studied either from the standpoint of the 
attitude Chinese are in consequence taking to religion in general and 
especially to the Christian propaganda, or from that of the peculiar 
racial weaknesses the Chinese are manifesting under the stress of their 
present political and social disintegration. This latter would be that 
of kindly and helpful spiritual diagnosis in order to apply the most 
effective healing treatment, and is, moreover, in harmony with the 
scientific method upon which they themselves now so much insist. They 
are freely criticizing us as well as themselves, and many among them 
would doubtless take in good spirit a discerning comment on their 
characteristic faults. They have a proverb in point: 2 jg 4 x 
& #3 3 Ys. One of their most admiring recent visitors, Bertrand 
Russell, sums these faults up under avarice, callousness, and cowardice. 


-  Note.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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Whether we agree in this or not, the topic is full of profitable interest 
for all who are working to apply Christian power to China’s problems. 
The present paper will, however, be confined to the former inquiry, the 
attitude Chinese are developing toward the general subjects of Religion 
and Christianity. The “New Thought Tide” (3 FR wg) or “New 
Civilization Movement” 3¢ has served to make this 
attitude articulate and thus supplies us with some new data. It will 
be objected at once that this Intellectual Awakening is only among a 
small group of student leaders and their youthful following while the 
great mass of the people are unaffected by it. But these young in- 
tellectuals are after all Chinese and the reaction upon them of Christian 
teaching along with other foreign influences may be regarded as typical. 
Not only so, but they are already influencing all our constituencies and 
contacts more than perhaps we realize. There are few if any mission 
schoels where these ideas are not penetrating, however little of this 
may be disclosed to the foreign teachers. These students come from the 
homes of Christians of all classes and localities, and are returning to 
‘them. Bismarck’s dictum that what the students of Germany are 
thinking to-day Germany will think to-morrow has been verified in 
tragic history. Many missionaries seem strangely indifferent to, almost 
unconscious of, an outburst of mental activity so charged with new 
potentialities.and so self-revealing. Meanwhile movements of an almost 
contrary nature, but no less suggestive of Chinese qualities, are spread- 
ing among the older scholars. __ 

Every student of those phases of Chinese life which have religious - 
interest must have been impressed with the blend of ethical utilitarian- 
ism and spiritual mysticism which runs through their ancient writings 
and their age-long practices. Are these being intensified or modified 
by the newer tendencies among them? | 

(1) The literature of the Intellectual Awakening is ‘scattered and 
diverse. It has no formal organization, no fixed opinions. Naturally 
the writers often contradict one another. The distinguishing note, 
_* however, is an enthusiastic acceptance of the scientific method and of 

the principle of democracy. They speak of the pair of teachers, Mr. 
Science and Mr. Democracy (# 4 4. HR or 
more humorously,(# 36 4: # 4% 44). Sometimes a third is added, 


‘Mr. Philosophy (# 4 4£). Religion was not at first a paramount 
concern. It came in rather incidentally and almost always under con- 


temptuous treatment as a relic of less enlightened stages of civilization, 
discredited forever now by the results of scientific investigation. It is | 
‘at once amusing and irritating to observe this uncritical acceptance of 
supposedly scientific conclusions, and the crude boasts of those of whom 
many know little more than the names of the — and other 


q 
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sciences, and whose heritage peculiarly unfits them for scientific thinking, 
They are as much under the spell of blind loyalty to what is thought to 
be new or up-to-date as their forefathers have been to what is from the 
ancient past. But it is a normal first reaction and has been abundantly 


reinforced by much that they have received from the West. Nor has- 


Christian faith anything to fear from truly scientific investigation, 

When they really employ it, we can welcome it as an aid. The real fear. 
is not from science but from “face.’”’ No Chinese can endure to be 
laughed at as appearing odd. In their present mood religion is old- 

fashioned and to believe in it is to be odd. — But of late there have been 

evidences of a more direct interest in Religion. Nor is it without 

profound meaning that under all their references to Religion one can 

sense the fact that they have Christianity chiefly in mind. The issue 

in China is already beginning to be the worship of the God revealed 

in Jesus or Atheism. The anti-religious or anti-Christian outbreaks of 

last spring only precipitated an attitude which had been forming for 

two or three years previous. In braet, their objections can be loosely 

grouped under two heads: 

, (a) Religion is a disturbing tine and leads to controversy. In- 

its crasser form this points to the religious wars of Europe, and quotes 

Bertrand Russell’s cheap witticism that the chief use for Religion in the 

past has been to kill people, but that even this is no longer necessary 

since Science does it now so much more skilfully. In more earnest dis- 

cussions it is urged that Religion provokes differences of opinion which 

become bitter and result in mutual antagonisms and factional arguments. 


(b) Religion always tends to be conservative, thus obstructing - 


dispassionate search for truth and retarding human progress. This 
attack appears under two forms, the economic and the_ educational. ; 
The former makes much of the alliance between Capitalism and the, 
Church and is most probably inspired by Russian communistic prop- 
aganda. A well-known university professor who has been active in 
anti-Christian agitations and is an avowed communist had his home in! 
Shanghai raided recently. Evidence was found of several hundred 
thousand dollars of deposits in foreign banks which could scarcely have 
come into his possession otherwise than through Bolshevist agencies. 
Their criticisms of us, our motives, our manner of life, our methods, 
our converts, are caustic and cut deep. They make excellent devotional 
reading. We are accustomed to the old misunderstandings due to 
superstition and ignorance. These spring from acquaintance with us 
and from close observation. It would be easy to explain away much- 
that they say. It really is not true. But the point is that they think 


it is. How much are we at fault? They often remark that they 


believe in personal but not in organized religion. There is an impatient 
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protest against tradition and authority, not merely in religion but in all 
spheres. They are discussing problems of sex, of soviet government, 
radical ideas of every sort. Not all reference to religion is unfriendly. 
Except for a few scurrilous articles, they uniformly admire the character 
of Jesus and do reverence to His spirit. Young China’s greatest 
enthusiasms are caught unknowingly from Jesus, service, sacrifice, love 
of country and of mankind. They refer to His spirit as the finest 
flowering of humanity. And there are more searching discussions to 
the effect that there is no essential conflict between religion and science 
but that each has its own sphere and can advance the other. (Cf. an 
address by Mr. Tu Hsiao-shih, reprinted in The Life, Vol. III, No. 1.) 
One of the most extended and thoughtful publications on the general 
subject is entitled The Civilizations of East and West and. their 
Philosophies Wa X KH #), by Mr. Liang Shu-ming, The 
Commercial Press, Shanghai. This is a philosophical inquiry into 
the underlying causes that have made the West and China and India 
respectively what they have become, by an open-minded, fine-spirited 
and widely-read scholar. In an appendix are included the more 
important papers on the subject which had been published previously 
by other Chinese, and these are f reely criticized throughout the text. 
Religion is frequently referred to and in the heart of the book is discussed 
at some length. The more superficial arguments for and against it 
are swept aside, including, be it noted, those by Russell and other 
western philosophers much quoted by Chinese writers. His conclusions 
are worth summarizing. Religion will have abiding interest and value 
-because it alone satisfies the questionings which the human mind raises 
concerning its transcendental environment, and the longings which 
human emotions prompt for harmony with this spiritual world. But 
the existing religions will probably all decay. The road taken by the 
West has been that of subjugating man’s physical and social environ- 
ment, the one taken by China has been that of coming to terms with this 
environment, while India has pursued the course of escaping from or 
ignoring it. Science and Democracy do not explain the spirit of the West, 
but are themselves part of the process by which the West has yielded to 
_ the urge constantly to seek for progress through the mastery of outer 
conditions. The West has been learning to its sorrow that ingenious 
improvement of conditions only whets the desire for greater achieve- 
ment in material benefits and bitter struggles to gratify new ambitions. 
Chinese civilization is entirely explained by its dominant philosophy of 
accepting or adjusting oneself to outer conditions, trying with patient 
cheerfulness to come into harmony with the order of the universe and 
with one’s human relationships while avoiding speculative issues. Con- 
fucius is chiefly responsible for this Chinese attitude. It is at once 
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the source of the strength and weakness of China. The West having 
tried the first of these roads and being otherwise doomed to ceaseless 
striving to make further progress in controlling outward conditions can 
now only find inner peace and contentment by changing over to the 
second road. China must in the future absolutely repudiate the way 
of India, which is essentially the Buddhist method, appropriate the 
attainments of the West while refusing to accept its attitude to life, and 
with critical caution renew its own characteristic attitude, primarily 
through a Neo-Confucian revival. Then at the end there is personal 
admission in a significant epilogue to the effect that until the author 
began the study of this topic a few years ago he was an ardent Buddhist 
and that his own predilections are still in this direction, but he has now 
become convinced that China under new world conditions can only 
survive by renouncing the Buddhist attitude, taking over the civilization 
of the West, and preserving her spirit by reaffirming certain distinctively 
Chinese values in the Confucian ethic and nurturing the emotions and 
will by reviving the Confucian ceremonial. 

(2) The older scholars and retired or active officials are finding 
solace in syncretic religious movements such as the Tao Yuen (i@ Be) 
which starting in Tsinan has chapters in all the principal cities and 
overseas settlements, and the Wu Shan She (#% 3 ji) both of which 
honor Confucius, Gautama, Lao-tze, Mohammed and Christ on equal 
terms, but are much addicted to spiritualistic performances imported from 
the West yet with strong Buddhistic coloring. These two opposite 
tendencies in recent Chinese life are mutually denounced, but they share 
certain Chinese features. - | 

Have we foreign missionaries any further light on our own task? 
For one thing it would seem clear that we need to keep in very close 
touch with all this thinking. It is vitally related to the presentation of 
our message. Negatively, we should use every endeavor to prevent 


their objections to Christianity finding further proof from us. Never. 


perhaps could controversy or disagreement do more harm than in the 
China of to-day, nowhere perhaps can Christian unity render a more 
practical aid to an otherwise distracted people. We should give evidence 
of our sympathy with every truly progressive effort. The teaching in 
our schools should be of the very best and our methods the latest. 
Especially should we have good teaching in religion, science and history. 
So with moral and social reform movements. In personal relations 
friendly interest and sympathetic insight count much more than with us 
of the West. Can we not also take to heart Mr. Liang’s criticism of the 
Western aggressive spirit as reflected in our elaborate mission machinery, 
our emphasis on organization and activity, our determination to reproduce 
our respective systems of doctrine or polity, in short, our thoroughly 
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Western though unconscious intention to master our Chinese environ- 
ment, instead of trying the more to understand it and come into harmony 
with it? As to the message itself, the life and teachings of Jesus are 
winning ever greater and more intelligent admiration, though even the 
mew school of writers show themselves to be Chinese still in their 
curious unreadiness to trace the cause of so wholly unique an effect. 
It may well be that one of the happy results of scientific study will be 
to lead them to seek and reach the only adequate explanation. They 
find but little of intellectual interest in the rationalization of Christian 
faith contained in our theologies old or new, nor does its philosophical 
statement seem to them nearly so subtle and worthy of study as Buddhism. 
A Christian senator recently remarked to the writer that Buddhism 
had always appealed to the highest and lowest classes of Chinese and 
that this would perhaps continue to be the case, although it could never 
grip the middle classes. But they cordially recognise the ethical values 
of Christianity, in fact class it thus as against the metaphysical interest 
of Buddhism and the common-sense philosophy of Confucius. With 
their strong pragmatic bent and the dangers threatening them at present 
we have a superlative opportunity to stress such distinctively Christian 
teaching as that regarding service, love, international brotherhood, and— 
‘with new but wide-spread agitation of sex-problems—purity. An 
American admiral was recently discussing religious matters with General 
Wu Pei-fu when the latter remarked that Buddhism was for the 
individual, Confucianism for the state, but Christianity for mankind. 
There is also a hunger—not so obvious but none the less revealed in 
essays, poems and other writings—for spiritual life. The very word 
“life” is constantly used in a new and almost Christian sense. So with 
the term for spiritual culture. They are coming to recognise that the 
intellect and learning are not the whole of life but that the emotions and 
will are also essential and need the sort of nourishing which religion 
furnishes. All this should help us to give much attention to worship 
conducted with reverence and beauty, to affirming our unquestioning 
belief in all that Our Lord taught of God’s presence and power and 
constant readiness to help, and to the spiritual as against the material or 
even moral values. We need not be concerned overmuch with 
ecclesiastical progress. Many of them share the surprise of a certain 
provincial governor that we seem so eager to enroll converts rather than 
to show the spirit of Christ in helping the people in their conscious 
needs. It impresses them as of a piece with our restlessly Western 
desire for achieving results and calculating our material growth. A 
Christian student eager for more spiritual satisfaction than he had found 
in his mission college went last summer to various famous monasteries 
at or near Puto. The priests among other interesting and not 
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unsympathetic comments regarding Christianity expressed wonder that 
Christians attached so much importance to philanthropies and organized 
activities of all kinds instead of the thing in which that religion was so 
supremely rich, its spiritual teaching. Ethical idealism and spiritual 


vitality rather than philosophical or theological formulation of our faith. 


and its embodiment in visible organizations, would seem to be our proper 
emphasis. By trusting them to the guidance of the Spirit of God to 
express their conception of this faith in theological statement and 
ecclesiastical life true to their own genius, while ourselves attempting 
the more to demonstrate its moral perfection and spiritual power by 
our teaching and service among them, we may be making a sacrifice 
far harder to our Western natures than that of putting individual 
Chinese into places of leadership of which we are talking so much. But 
it may be far more convincing to sone 


The Social Gospel in China 
SHERWOOD EDDY 


HAVE just completed a three months’ tour of China. Evangelistic 
_ meetings have been held, chiefly among government students and 
non-Christian young men, in a score of the capitals and 
cosmopolitan cities. I have also endeavored to make a study 
of industrial conditions in this great land which is being rapidly invaded 
by modern industry. I find a growing spirit of unrest among the masses 
of labor who are so hard pressed under the new industrial system. As 
in other countries the attitude of the workers is changing from passive 
subjection to resentment. It is a part of the world’s unrest. 
| The writer on his last journey around the world found strikes in 
Japan, India, Egypt and throughout Europe, and returned to find over 
three thousand a year in America. If we ask the reason for this unrest 
in America we may turn for an official answer to the Final Report of 
the Commission on Industrial Relations, where the causes of industrial 
strife are thus stated: “The sources from which this unrest springs 
group themselves almost without exception under four main sources 
which include all the others: 

1. Unjust distribution of wealth and income. 

2. Unemployment and denial of an opportunity to earn a living. 

3. Denial of justice in the creation, adjudication and in the ad- 

ministration of law. 
4. Denial of the right and opportunity to form effective organiza- 
tions.” | 
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If these truly represent the attitude of labor throughout the: world, 
we are indeed facing a crisis in our industrial life. 

To enable readers to form an opinion of the present trend in the 
labor world in Shanghai, a reporter of the Shanghai Sunday Times 
interviewed one of the foremost labor leaders. In reply to the question 
concerning the present unsettled conditions and the reason why strikes. 
are occurring in almost every trade, the labor leader said. ‘The reason 
for all these strikes lies in the general injustice of wages and conditions. 
in industry.”” What are the conditions to which this leader refers? 

In one of the chief industrial cities of China, we visited a number 
of mills and factories. The first was a match factory which is said 
to be the best of its kind in the city. We found here eleven hundred 
employees, mostly boys from nine to fifteen years of age, working front 
’ 4 a.m. to 6.30 p.m., with a few minutes intermission at noon. They 
work on an average of fifteen hours a day, seven days a week, with 
no Sunday of rest. The boys receive from six to ten cents and the 
men about twenty-five cents a day. The poisonous fumes of 
phosphorus and sulphur burned our ‘lungs even in the short half hour 
we were in the factory. Eighty men and boys in this plant have to go 
to the hospital each day for treatment. Many suffer from phosphorus 
jaw where the bones of the face decay on account of the cheap grade 
of phosphorus used. This could be avoided if somewhat more expensive 
chemicals were used, but it would cut ene the profits which are said 
to be very high. 

We next visited a Chintes rug Twelve boys 
and young men, from nine to twenty-five years of age, are here employed. 
They are working on an average of sixteen hours a day, from 5.30 
a.m. to 10 pm. The majority of the boys serve as apprentices for 
a period of three years and receive no pay whatever, but only get 
their food. This “apprenticeship” is only a blind alley. After the 
boys serve three years there is no future for them in the business. 
When they are graduated from their apprenticeship they can become 
ricksha coolies and earn on an average of thirty cents a day. After 
five years of this work they are usually broken in health and are then 

useless. 
The third plant visited was a Chinese weaving establishment making 
cloth upon primitive hand looms. At present there are 15,000 boys 
in the city working on these looms. In normal times there are 25,000 
employed but many are now out of work. The wages paid to the 
men average $9 a month, or about 30 cents a day. The workers often 
average eighteen hours a day, from 5 a.m. to 11 p.m., working seven 
days a week. The majority of the boys are apprentices who receive no 
wage whatever but only their food. They are going without education 
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and are among the 80,000,000 boys and girls in China who are out 
of school with no educational provision whatever for them. Even 
after learning their trade, unless the workers in some mills can turn 
out more than three pieces of cloth a day, each eighteen feet in length, 
they receive no pay whatever. The dark hovels in which they work 
often affect their eyes until many are suffering and some can scarcely 
see. There are no signs of labor unions here and no man dares to 
strike. If he drops out of his work he knows he will face starvation, 


tor there is a hungry multitude waiting to take his place. Apprentices: 


are frequently hired out by their poor parents for no pay whatever 
simply to relieve them of the burden of having to feed them at a cost 
of six cents a day. The grim struggle for existence among the silent 
millions in China is pathetic. 

As the writer has traveled around the world he has inquired of 
employers, economists and laborers for a solution or a way out of our 
present industrial disorder. In York, England, we visited Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree. Here are seven thousand happy workers in his factory 
with their model homes, model schools, and their garden village. Here 
_ Christian principles are actually applied to problems and industrial 

conditions. In speaking of the present industrial unrest and the way 
out, Mr. Rowntree said there are three possible solutions: The first 
is to make the employers all powerful, crush out labor unions, forbid 
_ strikes and run labor by autocratic, military force. But the day of 
serfdom has gone. It did not work in Russia. The second solution 
is for capital and labor to seek a balance of power; both organized 
and strong. Then we shaH have entrenched warfare, bitterness, strife 
and strikes, leading to possible results such as we had in the last war. 
The third way is to remove the causes of unrest by honestly meeting 
the injustice which we find in industry to-day and changing existing 
conditions. Of course the situation in England is different and the 
industries are more advanced than in China. : 
| Mr. Rowntree, under the present conditions in industry in Britain 

believes in five legitimate demands of labor: (1) The fixing of a 
minimum wage for all workers, which would enable a man to marry, to 
live in a decent home, and to bring up a family of normal size in a state 
of efficiency. (2) The limitation of hours of the working week, and a 
bill to secure a forty-eight hour week as a maximum for all England. 
He himself, always in advance of legal requirements, has adopted a forty- 


four hour week. (3) Insurance against unemployment which shall be 


universal and compulsory. On an average, only five per cent. of the men 
in Britain are out of employment. (4) To give the workers some share 
of democratic control in determining the conditions under which they 
shall work. He has already instituted a plan for industrial councils. 
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(5) Labor should have a larger share in the product of industry, and 
more adequate remuneration for services rendered. To secure the 
worker’s cordial support for increased output, he must be given a more 
direct interest in the prosperity of the business. 

What attitude is the Church in China to take toward these con- 
ditions? Are we to follow the teaching of our Master and become the 
good Samaritan to bind up the wounds of bruised and impoverished 
humanity about us, or will we like the priest and the Levite pass by on 
the other side? The writer saw the Church in Russia fail to understand 
or to apply the social gospel. It identified itself not enough with Christ 
and the people but with the special privilege of autocracy, aristocracy 
and plutocracy. It became almost an adjunct of the police department 
and of the spy system against almost every movement for liberty and 
social justice. At last repression, injustice and reaction produced 
revolution, and we have the result of Bolshevik Russia to-day. 

The writer saw the Church of Catholic Austria and Protestant 
Germany make in some degree the same mistake. The church was 
identified not enough with Christ and the people. It had not reached 
the masses of the toiling poor. I saw labor, largely Marxian, material- 
istic, and often anti-Christian, turn against the Church and the Church’s 
God. Here was labor with a body but lacking a spiritual soul. Here 
‘was the church with a soul, but no body of social expression and little 
contact with the poor for whom Christ died. They were willing to 
give charity but not justice. The same mistake has been made by the 
Church in the syndicalist countries of Southern Europe where the great 
mass of organized labor is often bitterly anti-Christian. - 

The Church in China need not copy the mistakes of the churches in 
the West. To-day we are standing at the parting of the ways. China 
is being rapidly industrialized. These multiplying millions cannot be 
sustained by agriculture and the ancient handicrafts alone. Is industry 
in China to be materialistic, selfish and Godless; to crush labor as a 
mere commodity for the making of goods and of profit, or is it to place 

humanity before profit, personality before property, men before money? 
I believe the leaders of the Church in China will not make the same 
mistake as those in Russia, Austria and Germany. The National 
Christian Conference that met in Shanghai in May 1922 adopted a new 
industrial standard for China as follows: ‘No employment of children 
under twelve full years of age. One day’s rest in seven. The safeguard- 
ing of the health of workers, e.g., limiting working hours, improvement 
of sanitary conditions, installation of safety devices, etc.’ This is such 
an innovation, however, that it is meeting with decided opposition from 
some foreign and Chinese employers. Are these resolutions to become 
a dead letter in the archives of a forgotten conference or a living issue 
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for the Church in China until they shall be translated into new and 
better social and industrial conditions in this land? 
There is but one gospel, but it Has two aspects, the individual and 


the social, two hemispheres of the full-orbed truth, two poles to complete 


the circuit of power. Either taken alone is a maimed fragment cut 


off from the vitality of the living organism. Social service that does 


not contemplate the regeneration of the individual, that would merely 
improve his outward material surroundings would be superficial, shallow 
and impotent. Likewise, an exclusive individualistic emphasis that 
would seek to save the individual with no reference to his human relation- 
ships and social obligations is equally incomplete. Thus, it is not enough 
to save the souls of a few slaves while the social evil of slavery is dragging 
down its millions. We must both save the individual slave and abolish 
the social evil of slavery. It is not enough to save.a few drunkards in 
the slum missions of the Salvation Army, while the evil of drink is 
ruining multitudes. We must save the individual and keep him from 
drink, but we must also abolish the social evil of intemperance and keep 
drink from the man. It is not enough to save a few individual souls in 
the poverty of the city slums. We must abolish the slum and attack the 
evil of poverty and social injustice. It is not enough to carry on welfare 
work for the toiling. masses in industry, but we must seek to change 
existing conditions which are crushing out the lives of many men, 
women and children in the factories and mills. _ 

_ The individualist may hold that we are only to win men one by one 
by simple addition, with no social obligation to the community; to 
_ pluck brands from the burning, but not to try to put out the fire that is 
destroying them. But the social gospel holds that we must not only 
telieve poverty and human misery but remove their causes; that we 
must not only pluck out individual brands but seek to put out the fire 
that is consuming them; not only reclaim the prisoner but make the 
prison an instrument of social redemption. We must not only offer 
the palliative of charity for social injustice but transform the system 
_ which is destroying men. In a word, we must redeem the whole of 
life and all its relationships, religious, economic, social, political, national 
and international. We must believe that no social good is impossible 
to attain, and no social evil impossible to abolish. 

An exclusive individualistic conception may seek to save separate 
individuals, prepared for a future heaven. The new and wider social 


gospel must not only save the man himself, but save him from the sin of . 


selfish isolation and seek to change all his relations. A saved individual 
is one in harmony with God and his redemptive purpose for man. 
The cross is not the symbol of a selfish, possessive salvation for the 
future. It is the revelation of the redemptive love of God in Christ 
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Jesus giving itself for man to win them to accept not only God’s free 
gift to themselves, but sacrifice as the principle of their lives to be lived 
out in service for others. A _ selfish conception sought to get man 
“right with God,” but often stopped with the first commandment to 
love God without including the full aaron: of the second to love 
his neighbor as himself. 

A man cannot be right with God if he is wrong with men. How 
can he love God whom he hath not seen if he does not love his brother 
whom he hath seen? Christ states his own mission in social terms of 
- good news for the poor, release for captives, sight for the blind, freedom 
for the oppressed, and the year of liberation when every man was to go 
out free, back to his God-given inheritance and possession. In his. 
reply to the question as to what a man must do to inherit eternal life he 
shows that he must love God and his neighbor as himself, and like the 
Good Samaritan minister to needy humanity. His standard of judg- 
ment at the last day is measured by what we do to our fellowmen. His 
whole teaching is summed up in the realization of the Kingdom of God 
_ involving a Christian social order, based upon the principle of love. 
' We cannot possibly reconcile the Kingdom of God with the poverty, 
oppression and injustice of the present order. Rather we must change 
these conditions by applying Christ’s whole gospel to the whole of life. 
The social gospel is as old as Isaiah and the teaching of Jesus. As 
Wesley well said, “The Bible knows nothing of solitary religion.” 

We cannot accept the warning of business interests that the Church 
must “keep out” of politics and industry. The Church cannot forfeit 
its right of participation in moral issues in every field. -It must give 
heed not only to how men give their money but to how they make it. 
The ministry cannot abandon its prophetic function. It cannot fail to 
apply the gospel to all the conditiors of the working world and to the 
wrongs in our political, social, and industrial life. Christ is the light of 
the world; not of all save industry, or politics, or any other special 
preserve of vested wrongs. He must be Lord of all, or = is not 
Lord at all. 

The Christian Church has the salvation of the wail as its goal, 
and should always be ready to right wrongs in the spirit of love and 
sacrifice. What, then, should be the attitude of the Church in China 
towards industrial conditions? Shall it be content with study, preaching 
and talking unaccompanied by action? Let us examine some of the 
existing social and industrial conditions in China — which call for 
the application of Christian principles. 

In Chefoo, as in other cities of China, we found a serious industrial 
problem. In the hair net factories seventeen thousand women and a 
thousand men are daily working ten hours for twelve cents a day. 
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Twenty-six thousand boys and young men are here employed in forty 
factories making pongee silk. They work thirteen hours a day and 
receive an average daily wage of twelve cents. Skilled artisans are 
paid from forty to sixty cents. but in many factories the average wage 
for common labor is only twenty cents a day. Despite these facts we 


found industrial conditions better in Chefoo than in almost any city 


visited in China. Owing to the early missionary work there are a 
number of Christian employers in Chefoo who close their factories on 
Sunday, though most of the other employers work their men seven days 


a week. 
On the whole very little attention is paid to the health of the workers, 


_and almost no safety devices for machinery are used. Employers have 


almost autocratic control and there are no organized unions. There is 
a great deal of unrest and dissatisfaction amongst the workers but to 
date there has been no systematic attempt to organize. There have been 
three recent attempts to raise wages by strikes, but these were severely 
crushed by the police and a number of the leaders were imprisoned. 
Employers close down entirely or lay off workers at will. . 

An average of about twenty-one thousand girls and women are 
employed in Chefoo. This would be approximately one-fourth of the 
employees in the city. Some eighteen thousand of these are in the 
Hair Net, Lace and Embroidery factories. Some have well arranged 
and equipped buildings, while others use buildings utterly unfit for 
such purposes where the light is poor and where the workers are badly 
congested ; where there is no provision for babies, and where the lavatory 
facilities are exceedingly poor. The needle work is very hard on their 
eyes dnd there is a very high percentage of eye trouble. In only one or 
two cases is any provision made for protection or care of the workers’ 
eyes. Only in a few cases is any particular attention paid to the moral 
condition of these girls and women. Some must find living quarters 
for themselves and are subject to all kinds of temptations and fall an 
easy prey for those who trade in human life for financial gain. So 
far as we have been able to ascertain there are no definite regulations 
governing labor by any establishment. No attempts have been made 
in this industrial center to introduce protective — for any class 
of workers. 

In Shanghai we visited a cotton mill under Chinese management 
during the night shift. Here girls and boys from seven to twelve years 


oe age are working twelve hours each on the day and night shifts and 
receiving fifteen cents a day. Women of all ages are earning about 


thirty cents for twelve hours work. Common laborers are paid from 
thirty to thirty-five cents a day while skilled workers receive from forty 


to fifty cents a day. 
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_ Down the long rows of machines here and there a woman. has 
fallen asleep before daybreak over her work that takes her to the factory 
seven days or seven nights a week with no Sunday of rest. Some of 
the workers are allowed two rest days a month. Here and there babies 
are asleep on piles of waste or playing about the machines at which their 
mothers work during the long night. | 

It is now 5.30 a.m. and the night workers are just pouring out of 
the great mill. This motley mass of humanity comprises all ages from 
one to sixty years; the babies being carried in the mothers’ arms. Here 
is a woman who has earned twenty-six cents for her long night’s toil 
leading her child of twelve who has earned thirteen-cents for twelve 
hours during the night. The mother who is hobbling along on her 
bound feet, is carrying a small baby that is forced to spend half of its 
life in the roaring factory where it will play about the machines until 
it is qld enough to work. Here are wheelbarrows, each pushed by one 
man, carrying eight women with bound feet or feeble ankles a mile or 
so to their homes at a cost of ten dimes a month each from their 
slender wages for this daily service. The chimneys are belching forth 
black clouds of smoke over the teeming city on this dark December 
morning, while the alleys and streets are pouring forth their streams 
of human life back into the ceaseless roar of the giant factories. © 

We next visited a silk filature where a thousand employees toil 
from 5.30 a.m. until after 6 p.m. Here I found little girls seven years 
old earning eighteen cents a day. The wages of girls and women run 
from fourteen to forty cents a day. Here are mothers working with 
nursing babies lying on the floor beside them or strapped to their backs. | 
The children learn to work as soon as they are able to walk. Here they 
toil in the hot steam with their hands deftly manipulating the cocoons 
in the boiling hot water. The employees say the agile hands of little 
children are best adapted to this rapid work. “It pays!’’ The sight 
of some of the children had been affected from the hot water and steam 
in their eyes. With no medical care for their eyesight these children 
must sometimes give up work and face hunger £ go on and be 
satisfied with a smaller wage. 
| We next visited the homes of these warhers. Here is a carpenter 
who has courteously invited us into his “home.” His neck is full of 
running sores from scrofula, pouring out tubercular infection to the 
several families crowded in one small house. He is earning seventy 
cents a day, or about twenty-one clollars a month, to support his family — 
of three. Here in a two story shack, that is subdivided into little rooms, 
hovels, holes and shelves, forty people, including four families and their 
relatives, try to live. Here is a room about ten feet square with ten 
people living in it. Half sleep during the day half during the night 
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shift. They have no stove in the room and no chimney to carry out - 
the smoke from the fire under an iron pot in which all the cooking is 
done. There is no latrine or closet in the house but simply a bucket in 
this room where day and night ten people, men, women and children, 
cook, eat and sleep and live. “Live?’’ No, rather exist! | 

Beside this carpenter is a man ‘working in an American factory which 
after the war made over a hundred per cent. profit a year. This man 
is earning forty cents a day on which he must support a family of five. 
_ With the aid of his children and his wife they can earn together about 

nineteen dollars a month. But the cost of bare existence for a family 
of five is about twenty-five dollars a month which leaves this worker 
with a growing deficit. The house opens on a filthy alley six feet wide 
which is little more than an open latrine. These little narrow alleys 
are filled with filth, garbage and muddy water. The rent of this house 
is ten dollars a month. 

In the next house were working girls, from ten to fifteen, sleep- 
ing heavily during the day before going back to the night work in the 
mills. These girls told us they were earning thirty cents a day. Home 
for them consists of a room of pine boards covered with dirty cotton 
rags. Some of the rooms have neither doors nor windows. The 
workers come home from the long hours in the mills and crawl into these 
dark holes where they wait for the sound of the factory whistles that 
daily call them back to their work. | 

For these masses, these human “aienualiiies 3 there is available 
no park, no playground, church, Y. M. C. A., club or reading room. 
They cannot read or write: Life is bounded by the factory, one dark 
street and the hole or hovel in which they exist. As we came out of 
these homes a flock of crows were perched upon a neighboring tree in 
the cold winter wind. I envied those crows on the clean limbs of 
that tree and pitied these human beings in their poverty, cold, hunger, 
filth and squalor. They were made for better things. They were 
meant to live. 

From the homes we ae to the neighboring hospital. On 
the first cot is a boy seven years of age who has lost two fingers in an 
unprotected machine in the cotton mill. He was working with his two 
little sisters. The three of them together were earning about thirty- 
eight cents a day. On the second cot a little girl of twelve has lost a 
portion of her hand in an unguarded machine. Her face expressed 
a quiet content for she is having the first complete rest and the first 
sufficient food that she has ever known in her life of toil. 
| In the next room of the hospital is a little girl of thirteen with the 

flesh torn from her arm which will disable her for life. No damages 
will be paid to any of these children. Ordinarily no damages are paid 
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for accidents, maiming or death. In one mine in North China recently, 
however, where a number of men were killed by an explosion, the com- 
pany allowed forty dollars for each man. The mules lost were valued 
at one hundred dollars per head. Not only do most of the employers 
refuse to pay damages in case of accident or death, but as yet we have 
found no law in all China for the protection of the life or health of the — 
workers. 

Will any reasonable man maintain that such conditions are necessary, 
human or just? They have been changed in other countries. They 
may be changed in China as well. I visited one Chinese Christian 
employer who has reduced his work from fourteen to ten hours.a day. 
He told us that he is now producing more in ten hours than he formerly 
did in fourteen. He gives one day’s rest in seven and pays high wages 
ranging from fifteen to thirty dollars a month. He has classes for his 
boys, training groups for his foremen, welfare work for his employees, 
a co-operative store and a savings bank for the workers. And yet he 
earns an “honest twelve per cent. profit. The Commercial Press of 
Shanghai with three thousand employees hires no child labor. They 
have a minimum age limit of sixteen years, a nine hour day, one day’s 
rest in seven, a free school for five hundred boys and girls and an 
“Industrial Association” for the employees. | One « or two such examples 
prove that changes can be made. 

What policy should the Church adopt concerning existing social 
and industrial conditions in China? It is our conviction that it should 
be a four-fold policy: First, it should be spiritual and human; caring 
both for the spiritual and the material welfare and full development of 
individual lives. -Second, it should be practical, not visionary and 
Utopian, but going forward one step at a time as men are able to 
receive it. It should be educational and evolutionary rather than 
destructive. Third, it should be non-partisan and impartial, not taking 
sides for employers or employees, for capital or labor, not as a judge 
or divider or settler of industrial strikes. Fourth, it should be thorough- 
going, uncompromising and fearless on moral issues. It should not only 
stand for social service but for social justice; not merely for surface 
- palliatives but going down to the root causes and seeking to change 
conditions, aiming at nothing less than the building of a new social 
order which we call the Kingdom of God. 

It is our conviction that tte application of this attics deouid be 
two-fold: First, an educational work of reform to change existing 
conditions. Second, welfare work of service to minister to the workers. 
under present conditions. Of the two the former is the more funda- 
mental and imperative. The latter alone will not do. How much 
welfare work can be done for men, women and children toiling from 
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fourteen to eighteen hours a day, seven days a week, on an unjust wage? 
The conditions themselves must be changed by the application of 'Chris- 
tian principles for the solution of the present industrial problem of 
China. Will the Church courageously apply them or miss its oppor- 
tunity? Will it evade its responsibility and pass by on the other side 
with the priest and the Levite as did some of the churches in the West? 
_ We are facing to-day a deep human need and a challenging oppor- 
tunity.’ We believe that the Church in China will rise to its high calling 
with a whole corre individual and social, applied to the whole of life. 


Church and Warless World 


SIDNEY L. GULICK 


Lord Bryce not long before his death. The colossal tragedy 

of the Great War disclosed how freightful are man’s present 

_ . powers of destruction. What they will be fifty, or twenty 

or even ten years hence no one can picture with any degree of accuracy. 

No thoughtful person can contemplate the facts of the present 
world situation without asking many serious questions. Is not war an 
absolute denial of the principles and spirit of the Christian faith? How 
has it happened that Christian countries and millions of undoubted 
Christians could engage in war? What have the churches and Christian 
leaders been doing and teaching about war and the duties of Christians 
in time of war? And arent hope is there that we shall destroy war before 
destroys us? 

In this brief article no stemapt is made to answer these questions, 
important though they are. We seek merely to tell in the fewest possible 
words what the Christian forces of America have been doing in recent 
years in regard to these matters. 

‘It should be noted first of all that sain in the most recent times have 
men begun to think that the Church or that Christianity had anything 
to say or any duty to perform in regard to the abolition of war. War 
has been thought of in much the same way as flood or famine or fire 
—an unavoidable natural calamity, for which man has no responsibility. 
Moreover, Salvation and the Kingdom of God have been understood 
and interpreted individualistically. That Christians or Churches have 
any duty whatever in the control of international policies or in determin- 
ing international relations did not enter into the minds of our Christian 
ancestors. 


Wi E must destroy war or war will destroy us.” So wrote the late 
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But we now begin to see that salvation is both social and interna- 
tional, as well as individual; that the Kingdom of God can come in its 
fullness only as all the relations of men are controlled by the principles. 
of brotherhood and the spirit of friendliness. The duty of the Church 
to seek the abolition of war is a new idea that is only now arising. 
And even yet it has gripped only a small part of the membership of the 
Churches. Few, moreover, have any conception of the way in which 
this vast and most difficult undertaking is to be accomplished. The 
obstacles are incredibly great. The passions, prejudices, ambitions and 
necessities of nations and races are all involved. How can the diverse 
interests of the different nations and races be reconciled? How can 
the wrongs and injustices of decades and even of centuries be corrected : ? 
The abolition of war involves all this. : 


In response to the recent larger understanding of the Kingdom of 
God and of the corresponding duty of Christians, there have sprung 
up in the West a number of highly significant movements. Mention 
should be made first of all of the many peace societies and of the two 
Hague Conferences in 1899 and 1907. Then there was remarkable 
exchange of pulpits by about 150 British and German pastors in 1908 — 
and 1909. ‘Those exchange visits of pastors were pias oats by the 
opposition of the German Emperor in 1910. 


In 1908 the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in inghinrice 
(organized by thirty denominations) established the Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill (first named the Commission on 
Peace and Arbitration). In 1913 the Church Peace Union was 
established by Mr. Andrew Carnegie with an endowment of $2,000,000. 
In 1914, Christians from the principal Protestant Churches in Great 
Britain, Europe and America planned an important international: meet- 
ing to consider what they should Co to set up an effective program to 
abolish war. The conference was scheduled to meet August 3rd. But 
the Great War broke out August Ist and the eighty delegates that actually 
gathered at Constance, Germany, barely had time to reach England before 
war was declared between those two countries. But that body of Chris- 
_ tians organized itself as a permanent movement and adopted the name of 

the World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches and 
in spite of the war continued to develop. There are to-day some twenty- 
_ five National Branches. (It is to be regretted that a branch has not 
yet been formed in 'China.) The Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
President of ‘the International Committee. Plans are now under way 
for a great international gathering of Christians of all lands in the 
summer of 1923, probably in Holland, to consider how the Protestant 
Churches of the different lands can best co-operate to promote friendly 
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international eilations and to create those conditions which may ultimately 
do away with the entire war system of the world. 


One step in this direction was taken by the Washington Conference. 
The Churches of America had more to do with the calling of that Con- 
ference and also with its success than is generally known. The main 
facts are as follows:—In the autumn and winter of 1920-1 the naval 
building rivalry of Great Britain, America and Japan became acute and 
there was manifest development of popular ill-will between these countries 
and growing talk of war, especially between America and Japan. Chris- 
tian leaders felt that something should be done. Conferences took place 
between the officials of the American Branch of the World Alliance, the 
Commission on International Justice and Goodwill, the National Catholic 
Welfare Board, and the two national Jewish organizations. A special 
_ day of preaching and prayer for disarmament was agreed upon and 
letters were jointly sent to 120,000 pastors. That day was Sunday 
June 6, 1921, and it was widely observed. eee 7 


On June 21, 1921, a monster petition signed by 22,500 clergymen 
was presented to President Harding asking for an international conference 
on reduction of armaments and for limitation of the naval building 
programs. On July 11, the first informal letter was sent by President 
Harding to the principal nations and on August 10, the formal invitations 
were issued. In view of the facts. we believe that the Churches of 
America had an important part in creating the public opinion that led 
the President to issue that momentous invitation. 


Before and during the sessions of the Conference, from September 
onward, the Federal Council’ printed and distributed hundreds of 
thousands of leaflets and pamphlets dealing with the Conference and 
its issues. One pamphlet, “The Church and a Warless World,” filling 
16 large size pages, was published to the extent of 300,000 copies in its 
various editions. Altogether the Federal Council published 6,756,000 
pages for use in its educational campaign. 

During that autumn, vast numbers of petitions and letters went in 


to Washington from all over the country urging that the Conference 
should secure real results. In Januaty 1922, a committee appointed by 


Secretary Hughes, reported that the names signed to the petitions and | 
letters numbered 11,135,187—more than one tenth of the entire popula- 


tion of the United States; it also reported that more than ten million 
of these stated that they were praying to God for His blessing and 
guidance for the Conference. This last item showed that the strong 
popular interest in the Conference was predominantly Christian. All 
over the land the Churches held countless meetings for study and 
prayer in connection with the Conference. 
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Reference should be made to the thatthe ‘Conference 
‘was s opened and closed with prayer. This is believed to have been the 
_ first political conference of the nations when God’s. guidance was 
officially sought. It may be worth noting that President Harding was 
personally asked by a committee of the Federal Council that those 
prayers might be offered. And it is interesting to know that the 
Japanese delegation were so deeply impressed by the fact of the prayer, 
by the character of Mr. Hughes’ speech, and by the whole. spirit of the 
‘Conference, that, as one of the younger Secretaries of the Japanese 
delegation afterward stated, they realized that they were dealing with 
Christian America. In reporting this experience this young man 
declared that that was the reason why he had returned to _ a 
‘Christian. | 

Probably the most important ace of the Con ference was the 
change it produced in the feelings of the nations toward each other,— 
particularly between America and Japan. Talk and expectation of war, 
and specific preparation for it, have stopped. A great lesson was learned 
by the people and especially by the Churches. The power of a united 
public opinion was manifested and the way also was shown by which, — 
on great moral issues, the Church can secure the active support of 
public opinion. 

During the Washington Conference the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council held its annual meeting and adopted a significant 
Declaration of Principles and Policies looking toward a Warless World. 
A part of the Declaration was a statement of the International Ideals 
of the Churches in the form of a Creed having ten planks, a decalogue. 
It closes with the prophetic words: ‘We believe in a Warless World 
and dedicate ourselves to its achievement.” In agreement with these 
words the Federal Council Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill has announced a ten-year campaign of education. For it 1s 
clear that a Warless World is not to be achieved easily. Not in a 
decade, perhaps not in a century, may we expect to reach our goal. 
But the ‘Churches of America and England have seen a new vision. 
They cannot now rest in peace until they have done fheir duty and 
 gealized their ideal. War and war preparations must be abolished. A 
world peace system must be established. 

Already their ten-year program has been begun with a study course 
entitled ‘“The Christian Crusade for a Warless World.” In this volume 
not only are general principles discussed but a concrete program of 
activities is outlined for American Christians. For if a warless world 
is ever to be achieved it will come by specific actions of entire nations 
doing away with injustices and wrongs, removing misunderstandings, 
and performing positive good deeds leading to good will and friendship. 
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Already the international visiting of.Christians has begun with a 
view to promoting.mutual understanding. Many Americans have gone 
to Europe and many Europeans have come to America in the cultivation 
of this program of mutual education and encouragement. Not much, 
however, has been done along these lines between the Churches and 
peoples of the West and the East. The time has surely come for it, for 
no more important problem is ahead of the world than that of the 
reconciliation and mutual goodwill of the White and Yellow Races. 
The relations of these races can be satisfactory only as they are based 
on truth and justice and mutual goodwill. Experience shows that these 
principles and this spirit will not be easily achieved. Selfish economic, 
commercial and political interests are already firmly entrenched; and 
these, left to themselves, tend to estrangement and conflict. 

-Especially should the Christians and ‘Churches of America, China 
and Japan seek to know each other and to confer with each other on their 
mutual international problems, with a view to better knowledge and 
mutual understanding and also to the cultivation of that public opinion 
in each country that shall be thoroughly fair and truly friendly. | 

The action of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America in sending at this time a Mission to China and Japan is in line 
with these convictions. The Mission consists of Dr. John H. Finley 
and the writer who bear a Message from the Federal Council. ‘This 
Message they hope to have the honor and the privilege of conveying to 
the representative of the Churches in the more important cities of the 
Far East, in China, Korea and Japan. 

And it is earnestly to be hoped that the National Christian Council 
will before long establish a committee to do for the Churches and people 
of "China what the Federal Council’s Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill and the American Branch of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches are doing for the 
Churches and people of the United States. 

A Warless World will be possible only when in each important 
country a powerful public opinion is created that will secure public order, 
_ justice and right in dealing with economic interests and industrial 

developments. In the creation of this informed and righteous public 
opinion what agency should play a larger part or be looked to for more 
help than the Churches in each land? Certain it is that without the 
active moral support of the Church, a Warless World can never be 
more than a beautiful dream. But that dream can be realized when 
the Church as a whole actively believes in it and dedicates itself to its 
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Two Hundred Miles of Miracles 


Wonderful Escape of Missionaries from Chinese Bandits 
W. H. OLDFIELD 


HE present year (1922) opened and closed with trouble. After 
the summer conference we returned to our inland station 
-(Liuchow, Kwangsi) on the first launch to run after the war of 
the earlier months, and then it was feared by many we might 
be held up by robber bands or disbanded soldiers who have terrorized 
the country throughout the entire year. However we made the journey 
in four days without being fired on once, though the launch that followed 
us was not so fortunate. 

The following months were filled with similiar experiences. On 
several occasions large robber bands encamped near the city, and more 
than once it seemed inevitable that the place would be looted. Most of 
the walled cities as well as market towns and villages in our district had 
been plundered by the bandits, and we were continually reminded that 
we must be prepared to “take joyfully the spoiling of our goods.”” For 
months we lived on a tension having our unused clothing, shoes and 
bedding, hidden away in various nooks and corners to keep them from 
the robbers should the attack come, but it was not until the middle of 
August (1922) that the city finally fell into their hands, and even then 
our home and chapel were spared, though our next door neighbor was 
looted twice, and ten odd of our Christian families suffered, some 
losing their all and barely escaping with their lives. 

Liuchow and Kingyuan, our former home, seemed to be the storm 
centers. Earlier in the year (December 1921, see Chinese RECORDER, 
August 1922) I had been robbed and kidnapped, and from that time 
forward the district in which we were living was isolated from the 
rest of the province. All the roads and river routes were held by 
robber bands who plundered and pillaged at will. 

Our foreign food soon ran out, and when the last attempt to have 
food sent in to us failed, we at last tried to have a little forwarded to 


us by mail. But the mail carrier was robbed, and we were thrown 


back, for the most part, on native foods cooked in our own way. 
Fortunately earlier in the year a kind friend in the homeland had sent 
us a case of Quaker Oats, and this alternated with the rice and prolonged 
the variety. Native brown sugar with its admixture of fly legs, wings, 
and other things was used with our tea, but we always had the satisfaction 
of knowing as we used it that the ingredients that could not float would 
sink, so what could not be skimmed off the top might, be left in the bottom 
of the cup undisturbed. White bread was a bygone luxury and often- | 
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times our little boy sighed for a piece of bread and butter. Later we 
secured some flour that had come overland all the way from Central — 
China. The flour looked fine and the top portion was good, but further 
down it was musty and mildewed. It smelled so strong that someone 
remarked if we could not use it for bread it could be used as en 
salts and so would not be wasted. 

The American Consul wrote us ordering us to leave our inland 
station. All our other missionaries had gotten safely through to the 
coast and we would have liked to have done the same, but we were — 
closed in on every side and could not get away. Later our Mission 
became apprehensive for our welfare, and the British Authorities tried 
to secure a shallow draught armed launch, man it with Blue Jackets, 
and send it to our rescue, but these efforts also failed. Finally, the 
Lord opened up the way for us to go to Wuchow, and proved His 
faithfulness again and again as He led us by perilous pathways and 


: through uncounted dangers, and brought us rejoicing to our destination 


in safety. 
‘A company of Yunnan soldiers ten thousand strong, with one 


thousand pack mules laden with ammunition and opium had left their 
native province and were travelling down to the coast, and in so doing 
chose the road running through Kwangsi via Liuchow and Wuchow. 
Many of the pack mules had died along the road and when the troops 
arrived in Liuchow they secured boats to carry. ammunition and sick 
soldiers, and as we had been prominent in peace negotiations they 
granted our request to accompany them as far as Wuchow. Travelling 
was not easy, however, for countless robber bands had joined with part 
of Kwangsi’s scattered army and these were opposed to the Yunnan 
troops, locally known as “Red Heads,” passing through the province. 
Indeed when nearing Liuchow fighting had broken out between them 
and the roads and river routes further south were already held by well- 
armed bandits. Soldiers in mufti were walking freely about and keep- 


ing their comrades informed as to the movements of the Yunnan troops, 


and it was acknowledged by all that the journey down river would be 
fraught with.much danger. However, with several of our party almost 
breaking under the strain of the past months, and with no suitable 
food to tempt the appetites of those who were sick, we took it as God’s 
provision for us; His way of escape, and accordingly crowded on board 
one of the boats and made ready to start. | 
Our party consisted of Misses Turley, Alverson, Geer, Mrs. 
Oldfield, little Ernest, and myself, and Messrs. Desterhaft and Loptson 
who had joined us after the looting of their station. | 

We were about to start on our journey when it was learned that 
well-armed soldiers and bandits had surrounded the city, and were 
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closing in from five drawing nearer each day, 


that their superior numbers would bring them victory. This alarming 


news caused the Yunnan leaders to call a halt and relay their plans. 
It was finally decided that the boats should remain behind with 
sufficient soldiers to guard against an attack, while the others should 
march southward and cut their way through, and drive the opposing 
forces back from the river so that the boats might have a clear ee 
down stream. ; 
The land forces had not far the 
K-wangsi troops, and small skirmishes took place, in which the Kwangsi 
forces were worsted, and fell back. Desultory’ warfare continued for 
several days until the walled city of Luiping was almost reached. Here 
the Yunnan troops ertountered greater resistance, but eventually the 
K-wangsi men were driven back to the city, and finally entered and closed 
the gates and fought from the city wall, 


It was almost nightfall when the Yunnan soldiers surrounded the 
city, and the Kwangsi men seeing they were outclassed asked for terms 
of peace. Negotiations were in progress, when suddenly the city gates 
were thrown open from within, and the Kwangsi troops rushed out 
hoping, by the suddenness of the attack, to overcome the “Red Heads.’” 
A terrific hand to hand encounter ensued in which the Kwangsi men 
were badly worsted. The Yunnan guards at the city gates used their 
rifles for awhile, and then with hayonets slashed right and left. A 
great number were killed and many wounded, while others escaped | 
across the river and scattered to the mountains further west. 


The Kwangsi soldiers were now away from the river and orders 
were given for the boats to start. Eight motor launches and about one 
hundred native junks had been commandeered to carry rice, ammunition, 
artillery, and wounded soldiers, and fearing lest they be attacked en route 
two large companies of soldiers were placed on either side of the river, 
and marched along the narrow tow paths while the boats followed closely 
behind. When an ambush was discovered, or when fighting took place 


_ the boats halted in the rear until the soldiers drove the enemy back from 


the river and made the way safe. 


It was a solemn hour when the boats lifted anchor and began slowly 
to pull down stream. The stores were closed; the streets deserted. 
Many of the well-to-do business men had put their families on board 
of smaller craft and were following the military flotilla rather than 
remain behind and run the risk of passing through the reign of terror 


_that seemed to be upon us. 


of their constant prayers. They were glad to see-us go and recuperate 
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our health, ii anxious for us soon to return and shepherd the growing — 


flock that looked to us to shield and guide them. © 

‘There was a feeling abroad that something was going to happen, 
but no one knew when, or from what quarter the storm would break. 
The night before, Yunnan messengers, going from one yamen to another 
with despatches, had been cut down on the street and the whole country- 
side realized we were living on the eee of a volcano that might erupt 
at any moment. — 
_ ‘The boats had left the — and the last group of soldiers were 
crossing by ferry to the farther side of the river, when they were fired 
on from the city wall. The Yunnan troops returned the fire and a few — 
were killed on either side, but the fighting did not develop into a real 
battle. However the sound of shooting seemed to be a signal to the 
Kwangsi troops surrounding the city and to the robber bands who were 
lurking near that the Yunnan troops had left, and forthwith they began 
to come in from every side. Men with leaders and men without them; 


-some whose cotton badge indicated to which company they belonged, 


while the very appearance of others told as plainly as words could that 
they were “Green Forest” men and were in for getting all they could 
while the opportunity lasted. During the preceding weeks other cities 
had been looted and pillaged, while Liuchow had been spared—a fat goose 
waiting to be plucked—and now each faction was standing by looking 
greedily on and waiting for the opportunity to begin operations. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon small disturbances took place in 
various parts of the city. But “Men love darkness rather than light . 
because their deeds are evil,” and as soon as the evening shadows had 


covered as with a mantle the doomed city, there broke out an orgy of 


lawlessness such as Liuchow had not witnessed for a long time. Loot- 
ing, kidnapping and incendiarism began on a large scale. All factions 
joined in the fray, and every section of the city both business and 
residential was visited by looters. Armed bands of lawless men roamed 
through the streets, robbing, shooting, burning, kidnapping. The 
main Cantonese business street was the first to suffer. These large 
wealthy stores were emptied of their contents as crowd after crowd 
entered in and helped themselves. The poorer shops and private homes 
did not escape either. The hearts of the frenzied mob were set on loot 
and plunder, and neither the entreaties of the poor nor the pleadings of the 
rich availed anything... Some poor people with scarce enough money: 
to provide food for a week were made to hand over the little they had, _ 


and then with heavy hearts and tear-dimmed eyes saw their clothing 


and bedding taken also. 
Ten of our Christian families were robbed, and one Christian was. 


shot and killed. The home of our Girls’ School teacher was entered 
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and looted. The head deacon’s shop was broken into and his goods 
stolen. The church treasurer’s store was looted with the rest. Our 
next door neighbor was plundered twice, and the women fearing they 
might suffer at the hands of the robbers climbed over the back wall and 
hid from the ruffians in our yard. 

The home of a poor widow woman, the wife of one of our former 
colporteurs who was killed by robbers a few years ago, and who since 
her husband’s death has been supporting her little family by selling eggs, 
fruit and vegetables, was entered by the looters. These men took her 
clothing and bedding and left her poor and penniless. 

Kidnapping too was part of the game, and it was estimated that 
about three hundred women and girls were taken captive. _ 

_ One young man, a Christian tailor, had but recently been married. 
His young wife was a girl whom Mrs. Oldfield had rescued and had 
reared in our own home. The tailor’s shop was entered and he was 
stripped of everything he possessed. He feared lest his young bride 
might be kidnapped and carried away, so while the robbers were in the 
front of the shop stealing clothing and cloth, he ran with her to the 
tear of their dwelling, and there helping her climb on to the roof of 
the kitchen, together they crawled over the tiles from roof to roof until 


_ they found a place where they could drop down and hide away from 
_the ruffians’ grasp. 


_ Some of the robbers, evidently not content with the amount of loot 
they had secured; set fire to the main street, and the spreading flames 
added to the fear and confusion that reigned on every hand. When 
the morning dawned it was a sad scene that met the gaze of the few 
who ventured out upon the streets. Smouldering timbers and charred 
walls were all that were left of what the day before had been a fine 
store or a comfortable home. The stores and houses with doors 
smashed in and windows broken presented a picture of desolation, and 
here and there an aged man or woman with tear-stained cheeks hunting 
among the debris for stray coin, added pathos to the scene. 

Meanwhile our little party with the flotilla of boats was slowly 
proceeding down the river guarded by the land forces who were fighting 


continuously as they marched. Hardly a day passed without some 


section of the line being attacked. Sometimes men lying in ambush 
fired from their places of concealment on the advance guards, and 
caused a momentary panic; sometimes men on distant hill-tops fired 


_tandom shots into the ranks as the procession passed along, at other 


times the evening shadows brought attacks from the rear, but always 
with the same result—a final victory for the “Red Heads.” _ 

On one occasion the soldiers halted for the night at the market 
town of Uin-Kiang. A rain had fallen in the afternoon, and the men 
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_ on shore were wet and tired. There had been no fighting that day, and 
as there appeared to be no immediate danger, sleeping in the wet grass 
on the hill sides was thought to be unnecessary. A boat bridge was 
therefore thrown across the river so that the troops might cross over 
and take shelter in the market: In forming the bridge some of the 
junks had. difficulty in finding secure anchorage and as a result one or 
two boats capsized. Soldiers were thrown into the water and some 
rifles were lost, but matters were soon adjusted and the crossing made 
in safety. The night was spent in perfect quietness, and at daylight 
next morning the bugles sounded out their stirring calls, and soon the 
day’s march began. Most of the land forces had left and the boats 
were preparing to lift anchor and follow in the rear, when suddenly from 
the eastern side of the river a murderous fire poured down upon the 
boats. During the night a band of robbers had closed in upon us. 
Armed men were lying in the long grass, hiding among the shrubbery 
and scattered trees, and a village in the rear afforded shelter for others, 
while watchers on the hills behind were acting as look-outs and were 
keeping their men posted as to the movements of the Yunnan troops. 
To hide from the bullets some of us threw ourselves down on the bottom 
of the boat while the bullets whistled overhead. For a time it looked 
as if a real battle would develop. However the Yunnan troops developed 
a flank movement, and the bandits fearing they might be surrounded 
retired and carried on a desultory firing as they made their retreat to 
the hills. 

When the news of these adventures reached Liuchow the report 
was badly distorted. It was stated that during the fighting several 
boats had been sunk and the pastor and his family had been on one of 
them which had gone down with all on board. The fact that just at 
that time a number of unidentified bodies had been seen floating down 
the river added credence to the report, and for a time caused erent 
anxiety among the Liuchow Christians. 

But all the time the God of Israel, who never slumbers nor dea 
was watching o’er us night and day, and proved to us a thousand times 
that “it was better to put our trust in the Lord than to put confidence 
in princes.” 

This incident proved to the Yunnan leaders the ee of greater 
vigilance to guard against surprises. It was reported that a large number 


of soldiers had been seen collected at a place not very far down the river _ 


and a determined attack was expected almost momentarily. The boats 
were ordered to keep together and tn proceed cautiously. Villages along 
the route of march were approached with suspicion, and a detour often 
made to guard against a surprise attack. The day passed, however, and 
the following two days with pest: few shots being fired. 
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The soldiers began again to breath easier when one evening the boats 
dropped anchor near a village in a lonely section of the country. Supper 
over the tired boatmen went off to sleep, while the soldiers, off duty, 
rolled up in their blankets, and others sat around and talked of the 
happenings of the day, when suddenly about mid-night the silence was 
broken by a commotion on shore. There was the sound of confused 
voices which grew greater every minute, while the savage shouts of 
“Kill” rang out louder than the rest. Many jumped from their resting 


places and with rifles in hand sprang to their feet to meet the onslaught. 


Some men were sent ashore and finally the noise died down and “Al! 
safe” passed from boat to boat. There was no more sleep that night 
for some, for trembling nerves refused to be quieted, and so with ears 


alert and eyes straining to — the darkness, we sat around and 


waited for the dawn. 

‘The next day fighting deveined on a forty li front. Both sides of 
the river shrieked with shot and shell. From the river bank the armed 
forces could be seen swaying back and forth, here retreat, there advance- 
ment, but although it was costing them dearly the Yunnan soldiers were 
reaching their objectives. All through the day the firing continued. 
The villages along the roadside were filled with Kwangsi men, and 
reinforcements were marshalled on the hillsides. Each village had its 
watch tower and the gun-holes in each towering turret shot forth tongues. 
of flame as they tried to check the advance of the Yunnan soldiers. 
These with dogged determination held their ground and now and then 
made a dash forward and gained new positions. The day wore away 
and night came on, but the darkness brought no relief. Rifles continued 
to pick off their men, field guns chattered their notes of death, while 
lurid flames shot heavenward as home and hamlet were put to the torch. 
Sometimes the burning was accidental, but at other times the retreating 
Kwangsi men set fire to their own villages so as to cast a glare over the 
countryside and expose to their fire the advancing Yunnan troops when 
the latter tried to follow up their hard-earned victories. At night the 
crimson sky lit up by tongues of flame told of carnage and bloodshed, 
and of hunger and famine for the villagers in the days to come, while 


_ the arrival of the wounded next morning with blood- soaked garments, 


and faces pale and wan, told as words cannot the awful meaning of the 
word “War.” 
_. The advance of the troops was so slow that to provide the soldiers. 
with food became a serious problem; a problem in which we were 
affected with equal if not added seriousness. There was no food for 
sale anywhere. The one walled city by which we passed was closed and 
barred, and the villagers along the route of march, knowing that the 
approach of troops meant fighting and bloodshed, picked up their cloth- 
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ing, bedding, and provisions, and deiving their cattle before them fled 
for their lives, leaving nothing behind but empty houses and deserted - 
villages. Large gangs of soldiers scoured the near-by country for food, 

and succeeded in bringing back pumpkins, squash, some chickens, and a 
few pigs, but these were entirely inadequate to supply the hungry hordes 
that waited to be fed. We were soon reduced to famine conditions and 
plain rice became the daily diet. — 

To add to our discomfort the water with which our food was 
cooked was far from pure. At the place where we were anchored the 
river is always turbid and is the depository for the refuse of the villages 
that lie along its banks. But the recent rains had washed added filth 
into the river and where the boats were huddled together the used 
bandages taken off the wounded soldiers, as well as all water used in 
washing wounds and bathing purposes, was thrown into the stream and 
after going round and round in the various eddies was finally dipped up 
and used for cooking and for tea. Nothing but dread necessity induced 
us to eat at all, and to make matters worse, our little boy, weakened by 
the fever of the past months, was taken with dysentery. | 

When the city of Wusuen was reached, fighting again set in in dead 
earnest. The city is situated on the river bank and big guns were placed 
upon the city wall overlooking the river so that the boats could not pass 
by. Kwangsi forces had congregated there in large numbers and were 
prepared for a siege. The flotilla of boats cast anchor about ten li above 
the city while the soldiers went down and encamped on every side 
preparatory to making an attack. Soon the guns were pouring their 
death-dealing volleys back and forwards and a scattering line of wounded 
began to make their way to'the rear. Three days the fighting continued. 
It was reported the bandits were organizing and that mtee enemy re- 


inforcements would soon be upon us. 
Once near mid-night a large band of robber soldiers tried to reach 


the boats anchored along the shore and the night was made hideous by 
the rattle of machine guns as the Yunnan outposts held them back. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Call of the Village 


EDWARD H. SMITH 


HE big job of the missionary is to get the Gospel into ialie minds 
and hearts of the millions of China. The Survey tells us that the 
people, i.e., about 95 per cent. of them, live in country towns, 
villages and hamlets, in number about one million. We have 

then, under most difficult travelling conditions, to carry the gospel by 
means of Church and Christian school into these million hamlets. Here 
in poverty and ignorance live the women‘ and the children. If China | 
is to accept Christ He must enter and abide in their homes. When we 
capture these country homes we shall have solved the problem of the 
great cities which are fed from these country hamlets. — 
Now is it possible to do this? What plans have we to bring it 
about.? 

Vast and overwhelmin g as the task seems—modern psychologicat 
study and experiments in education all.say it is a possible one. Benjamin 
Kidd, in “Science of Power,” says: “The transmitting agent is the 
emotion of the ideal. Transforming change on a universal scale can 
be established within the lifetime of a generation.” We bring to China 
the shining ideal as set forth by Christ in the Sermon on the Mount. 
We must clothe it with emotion to fire the will to act. Then when He 
is lifted up, and revealed to the nation, He will draw all men to Himself. 
Modern science thus re-affirms Christ’s declaration. It is possible. 
He will make all things new. 

Well do I recall as a boy the first efforts being made in America to 
introduce scientific instruction on the evils of alcohol into public 
schools. And lo, in a generation the nation rises up and prohibits the 
sale of alcoholic drinks! The example of Germany and Japan along 
other lines exemplifies the same right principle applied to national ideals. 

Shall the ideal of the Kingdom of God, of earthly brotherhood, 
_ of peaceful service even to sacrifice, be less powerful to control the lives 

of men? 

: We come now to the secorid practical question, ss can the 
_ Christian ideal, as set forth by Christ, be adequately interpreted to a vast 
illiterate multitude like the Chinese? More than twenty years’ experience — 
in country work convinces me that it is perfectly possible. But we 
have to grasp the problem in all its vastness and use every means God 
gives us to compass it. We have to take the Gospel to them in their 
hamlets and homes. We have to do it through their own people, and 
in a Chinese way. 

In the first place every country missionary will bear witness that 
_ the people are looking to Christianity as never before as their future 
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hope. The falling to pieces of their old social fabric umtler the impact 
of republican institutions and the new freedom leave them open to a new 
alignment. The fact that the Christian Church is incorporating the - 
educational program into its field of labor, as well as many branches 
of social service, gives it a strong appeal to the community. When 
convinced that it is a useful public institution the people are more and 
more ready to support the Church financially. This is a very important 
factor if we are contemplating. nation-wide hamlet work. 

It means that as we adapt the Church to serve the needs of the 


community the community will respond and acne it as their own 


agency. 
I know of not a few places to-day where the preacher supplanted 


the local gentry and headmen by this very fact that the people have 
discovered a man who has the vision of service to the community, and 
whose salary is fixed and assured so that he is not driven to extortion. 
In other words the preacher is a paid public servant with character and 
mercy, as over against the men who have been living on the community 
for selfish self-aggrandizement. To-day where the preacher has the 
qualifications of a servant of Christ, with ability, education and con- 
secration to the common service of the community, there awaits him a 
comfortable living, a position of high esteem and regard in the community 
and a work for the nation worthy of any man. 

Such it appears to me is the condition of the field in rural China 


to-day. 
What other hecnee conspire to lead us to believe that the conquest 


of the country problem is possible? 

The “open door” and the possibility of financial and moral support. 

An adequate supply of workers is the next thing to consider. 
Here we face the element that for a generation has baffled our 
missionaries. The students have not been willing to give their lives 
to this service. To-day the rising tide of patriotism leads many 
students to a new study of the problem. A great many of them, we 
believe, honestly desire to give their lives to help advance and build up 
their nation. We must make use of this powerful movement. It can 
be shown to them, for they are serious thinkers, that China’s great need 
is for spiritual reconstruction. That only as through the Christian Church 


_are laid foundations for a new morality and a spirit of unselfish service can 


China hope to establish a free government. A few years ago it was 
common to hear even from college platforms the pathetic cry “Why is 
China thus weak and impotent before Western nations? Because she 
lacks an adequate army and navy, railroads and modern appliances.” 

And now the disillusionment has come. Armies she has to her undoing, 
and modern appliances have brought her not peace but misery! Once. 
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more they know they must look deeper for the source of national great- 
ness and they are finding it in Christ, where every other nation—western 
or eastern—must finally find it. I believe the student body of. China 
can be relied upon to respond with a cheerful sacrifice of life to ‘service 
in this alluring field. -The Church must. not ‘only make the: — but 
must make the road of preparation easy and plain. 

It has seemed to me that this was perhaps the one serious omission 


in the marvelously full and comprehensive report of. the. China’ Educa- 


tional Commission. They did not for a moment overestimate or under- 


_ state the great importance of higher Theological. Education for which we 


must look to our Colleges and Universities, and, I believe, not. look 
in vain. . They understand that the missions hold- them responsible for 
this and they will gladly give it, me bey ane in a way - ‘to realize It ere 
many: years. 

But. I looked in vain lo an treatment sources 
which we may expect one or two hundred thousand. educated. pempehers 
for country fields. 

‘We are told in the that “at the ‘of our 
seminaries of college trained men is about thirty-six. Ere many years 
we hope this will be raised to several hundred. Even so it would be 
pitifully inadequate for China’s needs. 

The experiences of America and England mer to the need not alone 
of a highly trained ministry but of a much larger army of educated men 
and women who will undertake the hard but ene task of ey 
evangelism. 

The Educational Commission says: “The ministry of China must 
be largely a rural ministry.””. But any one who knows the social; educa- 
tional and economic conditions of China to-day must know that the men 
and their wives who must-do this work can not come through a Theological | 
Seminary of post graduate standing. This is not true of a majority 
of preachers in country churches of the larger denominations at home. 

-To train an adequate number of these men we need Union. Bible 


- Schools, well staffed, and givirig thorough training to students from 


Junior Middle Schools. -These men can go out with their. wives. into | 
country districts, organize the educational -work. of .the local church, | 


help the village to realize its social obligations, and permeate the. homes 
and: lives: of these hamlets and villages. They. will. be able to-do: for 


China what consecrated home missionaries did for the great prairies of 
America in the States and Canada. 

To such a service for their country and for Christ, we have a 
right to call the students in all our schools. I believe firmly that if it is 
adequately set before them their response will astonish the Christian 
world. The students of China are ready for the great adventure. 
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CANTONESE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN BANGKOK, 
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The Earliest Days of Christianity in China 
AE ontinued from page 28, January 1923.) 


IN the meantime the Church at Rome had been turning its eyes 
to the East. “There seems,” says Yule, 


 “ ,,. to have been an undercurrent of anticipation running 
through Europe that these barbarians (the Tartars) were in some 
way ripe for conversion....... The heavy blows dealt at the Moham-. 
medan enemy by the Tartars, then the old stories of Prester John with 
whom early rumor had confounded Genghizm and the vagueness of the 
religious professions in the Khan; and their captains, facilitating to them 
the ascription of that Christianity which was really professed by some of the 
tribes under them; the tolerance and patronage extended to the Christians 
in the conquered countries in some cases; all of these circumstances per- 
haps contributed to create or to augment in Europe this impression.”12 


The imagination of religious enthusiasts like Saint Louis was 
aroused—at a time when the world was under the religious enthusiasm 
of the Crusades—and it caused them to dream, during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, of a great Christian empire in the East. 

_ It was probably, however, as much to the spirit of self-preservation 
as to an excess of missionary zeal in Rome that we owe the first 
attempts on the part of the Holy See to get into spiritual contact with 
the Tartars. The warrior hordes from the East, under the terrible 
leadership of Genghis Khan had swept across Western Asia and were 
threatening the very heart of Christendom. Christian rulers on the 
outposts were becoming frightened and the Holy See woke up to 
the fact that something must be-done to avoid annihilation. Political 
expediency was, in this way, linked up with evangelistic fervor to 
save Europe. 2 | 

Pope Innocent called a council of the Church at Lyons in 1245 
and the question of sending priestly ambassadors to the Tartars was 
discussed. A new chapter was thus opened in the history of Christian- 
ity in the Far East. The first envoys performed the dual role of 
ambassador and missionary although in most of them the responsibility 
as missionaries was naturally subordinated to their duty as political inter- 
mediaries. For these missions the Pope was fortunate in being able 
to call upon the members of the two Orders recently established who 
were doing so much for the glory of their religion; men who were 
peculiarly fitted to take up the arduous task, namely, the Dominican and 
Franciscan friars. ‘These monks, fired. with the vision of the glory 


12. Yule: Cathay, I. 154, 
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of the Church, were willing to suffer all the hardships which such journeys 
entailed. They were forced to endure extreme cold, hunger and the 
peril of death in a hundred different forms. The Tartars proved them- 
selves boorish allies and insolent, even cruel, hosts. The joutney across 
Asia was accomplished in the face of the greatest opposition and the 
reception accorded to the monks at the end often made the mission seem 
a dismal failure. 

Four Dominicans were first sent to Percis, at that time the outpost 
of the Tartar invasion, and Jean do Plano Carpini, a Franciscan friar,13 
was chosen to go to Tartary, to the great Khan himself. Starting from 
Lyons, April 16, 1245, with Stephen of Bohemia, he was joined later 
by Friar Benedict of Poland. The monks travelled through Bohemia 
and Silesia and across Russia until they came to the court of the Mongol 
chief Batu, grandson of the great Genghis, who was ruler over the 
land west of the Caspian, with his camp at the Volga. Batu examined — 
them and then sent them on across Asia to the Great Khan. After 
a terrible journey of three and a half months, during which they 
were exposed to intense cold and starvation, they arrived at the 
court of Kuyuk at Sira Ordu, near Karakorum, where the ceremony of 
election was about to take place. The priestly visitors were impressed 
with the barbaric splendour of the Court and by the great amount of 
tribute presented by vassal states while they were there. The interview 
with the great Khan, however, was very unsatisfactory. He received 
them haughtily and treated them rather as vassals bearing homage than 
as envoys from a great Power. Seeking to ascertain the truth of the 
rumors that were persistently spreading through Europe concerning the 
leanings of the Khans towards Christianity John asked Kuyuk whether 
he was a Christian and received the flippant reply, ‘““God knows, and 
if his Holiness wishes to find out, he has only to consult Him.”’. The 
envoys presented a letter from the Pope and, in return, received a reply 
from Kuyuk couched in terms of insolent superiority. After a stay of 
a few weeks they started homeward. The terrors of the journey had — 
increased by the coming of winter and the old’ man of 65 and his 
companions suffered untold hardships before reaching Europe again. 

Another embassy was sent in 1247 which crossed Syria to the court 
of the Mongol chief Baidyu in Persia, where they were treated harshly 
and dismissed. The constant fear of the threatening flood of Tartar 
invasion continued to prepossess Christendom and in January 1249 the 


13.- John of Plano Carpini. Very little is known slik this priest. He was born 
at Pian di Carpine near Perugia in Italy and was a companion of the saintly founder 
of his Order. He was an ardent Franciscan and spent years extending the influence 
, of the-Order in various countries of Europe. He arrived back in Europe from soon 
some time in the autumn of 1247. See Rockhill: The J ee of William of Rubruck 


(Hakylut Society). 
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French king, Saint Louis, sent a monk of the Preaching Friars, Andrew’ 
of Longjumeau by name, with two companions to the Mongol court. 
When they arrived at Karakorum they found that Kuyuk had just died 
and the empress Ogoul Gaimiz was acting as regent. This embassy 
was also, apparently, looked upon as an act of homage and treated 
accordingly,. so that it accomplished little. In 1251 Mangku usurped 
the throne cruelly murdering Ogoul. 

Another important factor now appeared in the relations between 
Europe and the East. The Mongols and the Christian monarchs had 
at least one thing in common: their hatred of the Saracens. This 
common hatred brought them together and caused them to act, on the 
battlefield, as allies. At the time when Andrew was crossing the great 
Mongolian plains to Karakorum a mission from the Tartar chief 
Iltchigatai, successor to Baidyu in Persia, visited Louis at Chypre and 
asked him to co-operate with the Mongols in their attack on Bagdad 
by creating a diversion in Egypt. European statesmen favored this 
alliance with the Russian Tartars for they undoubtedly saw in it the 
opportunity to achieve two things: the defeat of the Moslems and the | 
checking of the Mongol advance by means of a peaceful understanding. 
That the Tartars, on their side, favored it is clear by their treatment 
of Christians. During the subsequent sack of Bagdad in 1258 the 
Mongol chief Hulagu put 800,000 Moslems to the sword but spared 
the Christians of the city. It was proposed that the Christian king of 
Armenia should attack the Saracens in conjunction with the Russian 
Tartars and to further this diplomacy Louis, the champion of Christendom 
at that time, determined to send another embassy to the great Khan. 

The man chosen for this mission was William of Rubruck (generally 
referred to as Rubruquis, the Latin form!4 of the name) a Franciscan 
who had as his companion a member of the same order, Bartholomew 
of Cremona. After visiting the court of the Western chief Sartach 
they proceeded to the camp of Batu on the Volga and the latter sent 
them to the Great Khan. Travelling overland, sleeping often in the 
open air, existing on a diet of cooked millet and melted snow and under- 
going tremendous privations they finally reached the court of Mangku 
in December 1253. They had been introduced to Sartach by his minister, 
a Nestorian priest named Coyat, and, as they bore no gifts, the Mongols 
wished to retain their priestly robes. The first interview with Mangku 
was wholly unsatisfactory owing to the fact that the interpreter (and 
— the august monarch also) were drunk with kourmiz. The 


14. William of Rubruck, born: at Rubrouc in Northern France about 1200. Died 
after 1256. Accompanied St. Louis on Crusades and was at Acre and Tripoli. The 
relation of his travels added much to knowledge of scomreen? (he was first to discover - 
that Caspian was an inland sea), and to knowledge of C 
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priests followed the court to Karakorum, a description of which Rubruquis 
gives us in his interesting narrative. They found there several Europeans, 
among them a jeweller named William Boucher who rendered them 
valuable service. It was during this time that the Great Khan called 
together representatives of the different religious sects at his court so 
that, by public argument and dispute, they might show which teaching 
was the true one. William was chosen to represent the Christians— 
eloquent testimony to the state of Nestorianism in the capital at that 
time. It was decided that he should first attack the Buddhists which 
he did—says Huc!5—with such force, eloquence and logic that they were 
overwhelmed and the Mohammedans, seeing with what a redoubtable 
opponent they had to deal, gracefully gave up the contest by admitting 
the truth of the learned friar’s arguments. After a stay of five months 
at Karakorum the ambassador returned with a letter from the Khan to 
Louis, arriving in Europe in August 1253. 

Within a month of Rubruquis’ departure another Christian emissary 
appeared at the court of the Great Khan in the person of Haytoum, king 
of Armenia. After visiting Sartach and Batu, he pushed on to 
Karakorum. The object of his visit was probably to petition for an 
abatement of the amount of tribute which he paid to the Mongols 
annmeny- He returned to Europe after a stay of a few weeks. 

- By 1264 the Mongols had advanced and captured all of Persia. 
Once more Christendom became alarmed and the Pope called a council 
to consider what measures were to be taken. In the meantime, however, 
the Mongols had been defeated by the Saracen king of Egypt and the 
danger was again temporarily averted. In the Near East the Mongol 
royal house intermarried with the family of the Christian king of Con- 
stantinople and for a time the Christians had hopes of spiritual conquest 
in Persia. These hopes, however, were destined to disappointment for 
Gazan, together with his friend the Christian king of Armenia, suffered 
a crushing defeat at the hands of the Mongols and was pushed back 
beyond the Euphrates. 

In the Far East, too, great events were happening. Mangku died 
in 1257 and his successor, the warlike Kublai Khan, set about the complete 


_ subjugation of China. He established his capital on the site of the old 


imperial city of the Chin dynasty, and he named it Taidu (Ta Tu—great 
capital) although it is known to the West by the Persian equivalent: 
Khanbaligh, or Cambeluc (the city of the Khan). Of this monarch 
and his brilliant court we get a vivid account ih the famous book of 
‘Marco Polo, the Venetian adventurer who, for several years, served as 
governor of the provincial town of Yangchow. aire no book of 


15. Huc: ie vol. 2: p. 264. 
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travel has more startled the world or has added more significance to the 
study of geography than this account, dictated to Rusticiano of Pisa 
while the traveller was lying a prisoner in a dungeon at Genoa. It opened 
the eyes of Europe to a new world. Through the pages of the Venetian 
the people of the West saw the brilliant panorama of the Oriental Court 
in a romantic glamor, rivalling the wildest legend of Prester John or 
the luxurious color of the Arabian nights. At first it was considered © 
little more than a brilliant tour de force of the imagination but 
gradually, aided by corroborative evidence from the pens of other 
travellers, it began to take the place it assumes to-day as a great book 
of travel, surpassing all others—as Yule says—as the moon surpasses 
in splendour all the other luminaries of the firmament. 


(To be continued.) 


Obituaries 


Jérgen Edvin Nilssen. 


FEXIHE Reverend Doctor Jérgen Edvin Nilssen, M.A., M.D., 
T General Secretary of the Norwegian Missionary Society, 
, died suddenly on October 28th, at Stavanger, Norway. 

_ Dr. Nilssen was born in Storbakken, Sorreisen, Norway, June 
17, 1871. He graduated from Cathedral College in Christiania 1890, 
and took his Medical degree in 1900. He took his Military Service in 
the Norwegian Navy as a Medical Officer. He took post graduate — 
courses in London and Christiania, and practised as a Physician in 
Norway until he left for China in the Spring of 1902. In China he 
_ started Medical Work at Changsha in the Autumn of 1902. In 1904 
he was transferred to Yiyang, Hunan, and from 1905-06 he planned 
and looked after the building of the Yiyang Hospital of which he was 
the first Physician in Charge. He was ordained by the Bishop of 
Christiania in January 1911. From 1911-1912 he was in charge of 
N. M. S. Hospital and Station at Changsha. He was then transferred 
to Taohwalun, Yiyang, where he was in charge of several branches of 
the work until he in 1914 became Superintendent of the Norwegian 
Missionary Society’s work in China. In August 1918 he left China 
for his second furlough, and in the Spring of 1919 he was appointed 
general secretary of the Norwegian Missionary Society. 
| Dr. Nilssen was one of the leaders in the Union Movement among 
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In our own Mission—both among Foreigners and ‘Chineso—we 


feel the loss keenly. We have lost a good friend, a fine man, a warm 


‘Christian, a splendid Christian Worker, a good administrator, a man 
who gave his all for the work, and a true friend of China. | 
J. A. O. GorTEeBERG. 


R. C. Forsyth. 


On ow last day of the old year there passed away at Tsinan a 
veteran of the English Baptist Mission—Robert Coventry Forsyth, 
who came first to China in the year 1884. He was the best type of 
consecrated layman and though his special duty was to act as Treasurer 
and Business Manager he gave a large measure of his time and strength 
to direct evangelistic work. He was stationed in Tsingchowfu from 
1884 to 1905 and in Choutsun from 1905 to 1911, when his failing 
health compelled him to retire from active service. He spent the years 
of his retirement in Tsinan, honoured and loved by all, and doing, 
almost up to the very end, all that in his power lay for the 
people whom he loved. Even when unable to stand or walk with- 
out assistance he might be found sitting in the Preaching Hall or 
Institute, giving away Christian literature and speaking of his Saviour. 
‘He was a good man, in whom was no guile. He never made an enemy 
nor was ever heard to speak an unkind or bitter word of any one. His 
ater years were troubled by increasing weakness and only last summer 
he was dealt a heavy blow in the early death of his only son but he bore 
all with singular fortitude and even cheerfulness. He leaves a widow 
and one married daughter. “Faithful unto death’ is the epitaph one 
would choose for his tombstone. 


Geo. A. Armstrong. 


WHerEas,—lIt has pleased God, our Father, to call to rest His 


_ servant, our friend and former co-worker, the Reverend George A. 
_Armstrong, from his home at Kewanee, Illinois, U.S.A. on eer 


Sth, 1922, and 


WuereEas,—For nine years, from 1902 to 1911, he enaned not him- 
self in labors abundant, taking active part in the social life of Ichowfu 


-. Station during the years of language study, as there were no language 
schools at that time, watching for opportunities. to converse with the 


people, often entering the city, visiting the shops, etc., for this purpose, 
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which fed to negotiations for a city chapel, and finally the securing of 
a site which opened the city to the Gospel message; itinerating in the . 
country villages, holding classes for men, especially at Ishwei, where he 
spent weeks alone, and later was influential in securing funds to build 
the church and pastor’s residence in that beautiful city in the heart of 
the hills; also giving the plant at Bien Djwang, thus securing a preaching 
and resting place for travelers midway between Yihsien and Ichowfu, 
where a Girls’ School was also organized,—the largest now in our 
country field;—acting for several years as both Station and Mission 
Secretary; | | 

Therefore be it resolved: 

(1) That the Ichowfu Station express its deep appreciation of 
the service and sacrifice of the man, and that we record our sympathy 
with the sorrowing widow, also our former colleague—Margaret Faris— 
and the three small children so early bereft of the father’s care, and to 
the other members of the Armstrong family. _ | 


_ (2) That we commend them to the Heavenly Father’s care, who 
is the Great Comforter, and who gives the “oil of joy for mourning.” 


(3) That we spread a copy of these resolutions upon our Station 
and Shantung Mission Minutes, send a copy to the family in America, 
and to our. Board of Foreign Missions, in New York. Also sending a 
copy to the Chinese REcorpER for publication. _ 


Our Book Table 
James W. BAsurorp, Pastor, Epucator, BisHop. By RicHMonp Grose, 


President De Pauw University. The Methodist Book Concern, New York, 
Cincinnati. Pp. 252. 1922. $2.00 Gold net. 


The story of the life of Dr. Bashford has been condensed into a small 
volume by his friend and former pupil Dr. Grose. It is a narrative which 
is not only of especial interest to the great Church for which the subject 
of this book spent a long and a most laborious life, but to all Christian 
churches anywhere. As a student, a pastor, a college administrator, and 
more particularly as a superintendant of a widely scattered group of large 
missions in China, Dr. Bashford was one from whom much was always 
expected, and these expectations were never disappointed. | 

When a student in the Wisconsin State University, although laboring 
under the heavy handicap of inadequate preparation, he made up his 
deficiencies and all the time forged steadily ahead. The writer of these 
lines once heard him speak to a small Sunday gathering of his friends 
in the course of which address he mentioned incidentally the ambition 
which at that period crept into his young heart to become a United States 
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He was the type of man who might conceivably have achieved that 
difficult task. And what a Senator he would have made, how he would 
have dignified his office, what daylight his clear intellect and his deep 
moral insight would have shed upon the knotty and often dark problems 
debated by that body! What an Editor he might have become with his. 
wide reading, extensive travel, eagerness to. dcquire information and 
readiness to impart it! But we can not but feel that in none of these 
avenues of influence and of usefulness would he have done as much good 
for and have been of as much service to his fellowmen, as in the career 
which he chose because God called him to it. His keen mind and his far 
netrating vision were steadily employed on the highest themes and the 
belt. He was always self-giving and absolutely unselfish. James Bash- 
ford, we shall not look upon your like again! But your impress upon 
many souls will be unending! Dr. Grose has given us a well balanced 
‘account of a most interesting career, and the book should be widely read 
by all classes of people to show what Christianity aims at and in part 
accomplishes in the XX Century. 


Provcninc 1n Hore. Report of the China Inland Mission for 1922. 


The report of the China Inland Mission for 1922 has just been issued 
under the caption “China and the Gospel.” We can only note one or two 
outstanding points. During 1921, seventy-two new workers joined the 
Mission, but owing mainly to the indefinite postponement of the return 
of eighty-two missionaries the total numbers of the Mission for 1921 was 
1,073 as over against 1,110 at the end of 1920. The call upon the sacrifice 
of the workers has been especially heavy during the year, yet the mission 

received and distributed about £36,500 for famine relief. There was a 
decrease of practically £26,000 below the amount received in 1920; this. 
difference, however, is partically due to the famine fund included in the 
1920 income. Improvement in exchange meant that funds received in 
gold netted nearly Taels 100,000 more in 1921 for the same amount than 
they would have netted in 1920. An encouraging feature is the increase in 
the total number of donations received in 1921, which indicates a widening 
in the scope of support. Baptisms, however, were 1,000 more in 1921 
than in 1920, so that the total converts baptized since the commencement 
of the work is 86,831. Another encouraging feature is the increased 
concern of the Chinese Christians for their compatriots. 


Twin TRAVELLERS IN CHINA AND JAPAN. By Mary H. Wane, Fred’k A. Stokes Co.,. 
sore, 100. G. $175. . 
_ An attractively illustrated travelogue: one of a series written for 
American or English children in simple narrative., Two little folks land 
with elders in Hongkong, proceed “on the usual tourist route” through 
the chief cities of China and Japan, experiencing impossibly or improbably 
adventures with native foods, dress, customs and institutions, and 
receive the ordinary superficial impressions. From the odd bits of mis- 
information an Oriental might reasonably infer that the author had 
mever visited the Far East,—a region not difficult to interest children in 
without making the story bizarre. The writer’s grasp of Asian geography 
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and time are vague or out of date by at least a decade. If an Easterner 
had been asked to read proof or consulted on some of the facts before 
ublication, the book might have served for children as an accurate 


introduction to the Orient. 
S1no-A MPRICUS. 


THe LamsetH Appeat AND RESOLUTIONS ON Reunion. A short Tract prepared by 
the General Synod of the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hui. Peking, 1922. 


This is a small pamphlet of 28 pages, published by the Church Litera- 
ture Committee of the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hui, and is issued from 
Peking. Its aim is to set forth the Lambeth Appeal and other Resolutions. 


of the Lambeth Conference on the subject of Unity. The crux of the 


Appeal is the question of a “Ministry acknowledged by every part of the 


_ Church as possessing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the 


commission of Christ and the authority of the whole body.” And, of 
course, this can come only by and through the Church of England. 
Article VII of the Appeal says; “May we not reasonably claim that the 
Episcopate is the one means of providing such a ministry”? : 

But this way, we fear, lies not Union. As well might our Baptist 
brethren say, Come all and be immersed and then all will go on smoothly. 
It is not by presenting our “irreducible minimum” to the other party that 
we shall come together, but by taking each other as we are. However, . 
it is but just to say that a beautiful spirit pervades the Pamphlet. and we 


live in hopes that our Episcopal brethren will yet be able to sing with 


Chemistry teacher in China. 


us, “And take me as I am.” ‘ 


we Bt. (A Text-soox or GENERAL CHeEmistry). By Hur C. Tsao, B.A., 
B.Sc., AND H. Aporpn, Ph.D. Easy Wenli. Size in inches, 
648 pages, illustrated. Publication Committee, China Medical Missionary Assocta- 
tion, Shanghai, 1922. 2 


_ This is an adaptation to China’s needs of a standard American text- 
book of Inorganic Chemistry of College grade. It is up-to-date not only 
in contents, but in its use of the new Chinese chemical terms adopted by 
the General Committee on Scientific Terminology which is working under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Education. There is an extensive index 
and | 

e book is suitable for students’ use in Universities, Colleges and 
Technical Schools where Chinese is the medium of instruction and will 
also be of value as a work of reference for middle school science teachers. 
Such an excellent text as this should be in the private library of every 


F.C, M. 


Tue Macic Doc. By G. C. Beacu. Church Mission Society, Salisbury Square, 


_ This is a story, profusely illustrated, originally told to childen at bed 
time. -The purpose is to influence children to give their lives to service. 
That it will interest children was seen in the eagerness with which some 
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_ children ihe got hold of it read and talked about it. The story centers 


around a magic dog who led a little girl in dreams to visit _ mission 
countries she has heard about. 


THE Boox or An Basy. By Mary Entwistie. Illustrated by Exste Anna 
Woop. T mended & Spears, Edinburgh. 1/- net. 


This is a story of village life in south India, aiming to give to children 
of all countries a kinship of interests with the children of. this land, 
‘teaching through nature studies and a fanciful division of the seasons 
into The Time of Grey Rain, The Time of Brown Fields, The Time of 
Green Blades and The Time of the Golden Corn. 


‘CHILDREN OF INDIA, PAINTING Boox. By EL sie Turnbull 
& Spears, Edinburgh. 1/6 net. 


This is a series of sketches of rural scenes in south India, three to 
each page with one finished model for coloring the pictures tastefully. 


This little book will furnish instructive entertainment to artistically inclined 
children. 


History oF THE FREE CHURCHMEN. By the late J. De Hoop Scurerrer, D.D. Andrus 
& Church, Ithaca, New York. 


A history of the early days of those who ‘Sihghe for religious liberty. 
Deals mainly with the Brownists. Records of grievances, quarrels about 


women’s dress, etc., show that ideas of liberty were still much limited by 
sectarian predilections. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Christian Reunion, by Rev. R. C. Gillie, M.A.: The World’s Evangelical Alliance 
Its Witness and Work, By Dr. John Douglass Adam: “Unum Corpus Sumus im 
Christo.” The World’s Evangelical Alliance: Its Catholicity, and Claims on all 
Evangelical Christians, By The Rev. Samuel Chadwick: Why ought I to supl t the 


"Word’s Evangelical Alliance? Modern Theosophy Tested. By Rev. W. St. Clair 


Tisdall, D.D. All from The World’s Pveneiiicel’ Alliance, 19, Russell Square, W W. C. 1, 
‘London. 


The Deadline of Doctrine around the Church—James M. Gray. Moody Bible 
Institute of Chicago. 


' Reduction of Armaments and a Treaty of Guarantee, Charles H. Livermore, New 


_ York Peace Society, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Out for Character. Vir Publishing Company. 


The Sunday School at Work in Town and Country. By William Mongon Brahham. 
George H. Doran Co., New York. G. $1.50 net. 


Revival Addresses. By A. Douglas Brown. Morgan &’Scott, Ltd. 2/6 net. 
Shanghai Mission to Ricksha Men. Ninth Annual Report. 1921-1922. 


Are Foreign Missions Worth While. Basil Mathews. United Council for Mission- 
ary Education, 2 Eaton Gate. London. Threepence. 


A Modern Dictionary, Macmillan & Co., London. 4/6 net. 
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Correspondence 


READING THE SCRIPTURES. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir:—I should much like to 


know how the important matter of 
reading the Scriptures is progress- 
ing amongst our Christian com- 
munities. Is it progressing as it 
should? Are our Scriptures as 
now translated read by our people? 


My experience, which may be my 
own only or may be shared by © 
others, does not enable me to give | 


any positive assurance that any 
commanding proportion of the 
Christian 
It rather leaves me with the sad 
impression that very few indeed 


are able to read the Scriptures for | 


themselves, so that as far as my 


knowledge goes the literate pro- 


portion of our people is a very 
limited one. It 1s not because the 
Chinese as a race are not studious. 
They bear a fair comparison with 
other civilized nations in their love 
for literature. The difficulty is to 
be found in the well nigh impos- 
sible task of mastering their 
written language. I have had con- 
versations with educated Chinese, 
who admitted that they cannot 
understand, unaided, the meaning, 
say, of the Psalms or Isaiah. Now, 
if those who pass through our 
Colleges and carry with them 
certificates of merit or efficiency 
admit that they cannot read the 
Scriptures understandingly, what of 
the greater proportion or I should 
say the mass of our Christians to 
whom the priveleges of our schools 


and colleges are denied? My 


anxiety and my pleading is on 
their behalf. Seriously, the ques- 
tion is one that has to be faced. 
We are now so immersed in educa- 


eople are able to read. — 


tion that we are practically for- 


getting our duty towards the 
grown up people and the adults 
of both sexes who are attracted 
from the non-Christian population. 
Our early missionaries held this 
question of reading the Scriptures 
always in the forefront. They 
ave to it much time and thought. 
Our educational institutions are 
concerned with their own work, 
naturally, and have succeeded in 
making the English language the 
medium of instruction. This means 
of course the ousting of the Chi- 
nese language from such schools 
as a means of instruction. If the 
object of our educational authori- 
ties is to make English the main 
medium of conveying knowledge 
to the Chinese mind they are 
achieving their object, but it is at 
the expense of the Chinese lan- 
guage. But what about our 
preachers, who need, as part of 
their equipment, a mastery of their 
own written language? They may 
be able to speak Chinese idiomati- 
cally and well. But how are they 
to instruct their people in their 
own language? It means that 
they must make good their know- 
ledge of Chinese in the theological 
schools. But theological -schools 
are following in'the wake of other 
schools. i do not write as a 


partisan for Chinese. My plea is 


for the multitudes of people who 


cannot read the Scriptures and we 


are all anxious that they should 
have the same daily enjoyment of 
their Scripture reading as have 
those who can read the Scriptures 
for themselves. The Chinese 
Government has issued a script— 
an easy method of geading man- 
darin dialects, with the object in 


view of enabling all Chinese youth 


to learn Mandarin—the court 
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language. That is a very laudable 


object. But it does not meet our 


case. There are probably one 
hundred million Chinese who do 
not speak the northern dialect and 
who therefore cannot learn to read 
by the help of the Government 
Script. Nor is this Script adapt- 
able in the case of southern 
dialects. Nor if adaptable is. per- 
mission given to adjust it to the 
non-Mandarin Dialects. 
The only expedient safe and sound 
for our Churches is to translate 
Christian books by the use of 
romanized letters in the various 
dialects spoken by the people. For 
many years the literate Chinese 
regarded this system as impractic- 


_able, forgetting all the time that 


they: themselves could not reduce 
their own spoken language to 
writing. Their opposition was 
excusable as far as it touched their 


pride of language. The fact is 


that the person who learns to read 
his Testament in romanized writ- 
ing is greatly aided in his or her 


study of the Scriptures in written 


character, as it enables them to 
understand what they read. I now 


know some Bible-women who carry | 


about with them their romanized 
Testament. They can read their 
Scripture and explain as they read 
to their hearers what would be 
sealed to them otherwise. A long 
long experience. has impressed 
deeply upon my mind that the 
royal way to get at the Scriptures 
is by way of the colloquial ro- 
manized Testament. 
M. C. MACKENZIE. 


Wukingfu, November 11, 1922. 


GUARDING THE NAME “CHRISTIAN.” — 


To the Edstor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear S1r:—The discussion in the 


philosophy class had been on the 
existence of God. As we came 


Chinese CKHristians who do not 
believe that there is a God.” Of 


contents. 


[February 


out a student said tome: “I know 


course for such Christians the 
name had been emptied of all its 


The student’s statement set me 
thinking. I do not propose to set 
down here all the thoughts [ 
have been turning over; for the 
question, Who is entitled to the 
name Christian? leads straight 
into the center of wide controver- 
sies, which appear to be endless, 
and which appear to some to be 
as fruitless as they are endless. 
I only wish to point out a real 
danger of losing out of the word 
“Christian,” for the Chinesé mind, 
every distinctive characteristic, all 
that distinguishes it in meaning 
from a multitude of other words. 
If “Christian” has no distinctive 
meaning, Christian missionaries 
have no errand to China. If it 
has, that meaning ought to be 
preserved. 

We are familiar with a similar 
loss of meaning in countries where 
under a State church membership 
in the nation implies membership 
in the church. In such countries, 
the question, Are you a Christian? 
may be answered by the veriest 
pagan, Of course I’m a Christian: 
do you take me for a heathen?” 

Here in China we must not 
allow the name “Christian” to drop 
down to the level of the commonr- 
place, meaning anything or nothing 
according to the user’s wont. “The 
disciples were called CaArist-ians 
first at Antioch” and we must 
reserve the great name for those 
who repeat with triumphant. con- 
viction the apostolic confession, 
Jesus is Lord (1 Cor. 12:3). 


I am, Sir, 


Yours respectfully, 
Epwin M. Poreat. 


November 27, 1922. 
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ROMANIZATION. | QUESTION OF EXEGESIS. 
To the Editor of = = —— | To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Srr:—Ought not somethi | 

to be done about | Dear Sir:—J. D. (RECORDER p- 
It seems to me we are getting | 551) condemned a writer in your 
into deep water. According to the | -columns for misquoting scripture, 
system most largely used there is | because he wrote (without quota- 
endless confusion. As the news- | ton marks) “if haply they may 
papers find it too much trouble find Him.” I ventured (RECORDER 
t to put in any aspirates, there is p. 665) to point out that this 
* HZ no way to tell whether a letter could hardly be called “not scri 

| is aspirated or not. The two ture,” because there is no dou 
’ sounds of p, t, ts, tz and ch are whatever that the “if haply” be- 


undistinguishable. Then the sound longs to both verbs, feel after and 


| i of j in words like jan and jou it oe J. D. rejoins (REcorpDER p. 
seems to me would be better =| 24)—if I understand him aright— 

represented by r. Then j could that St. Paul’s words must express 
take the place of unaspirated ch. what J.D. states to be “the Gospel.” 
Would it not be much better, I cannot go into this now: it raises 
, if all would use the New Standard a much larger question. I was 


Romanization? It has a different simply dealing with what St. Paul 
spelling for the aspirated and | 1S recorded as having said, and 


, unaspirated sounds and there is therefore with the justice or in- 

: no confusion. Unfortunately our | Justice of J. D.’s original criticism. 
dictionaries follow Wade’s system. | 
But Soothill has both. Ought not | ours sincerely, 
something to be done? For con- | FRANK L. Norris, 
fusion is becoming worse con- 3 Bish 
founded. - What do the readers of e pei: 
the RECORDER think ? | Church of England Mission, Peking, 

Yours for reform, | November 20, 1922. 


W. T. Hopart. 
M. E. Mission, 2 
Peking, N ovember 27, 1922. 


CHINESE RECORDER INDEX 
For years 1890-1921. 
mad This Index gives thirty-one years of history of Christian Work in 
na. 
Every Student of the Christian Movement in China should have it. 
Price, stiff paper covers :— | een 
United Kingdom 7 ist Postage free. 
United States .. .. G $175 


Address, Editor, Chinese Recorder, 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai, 
Bae China. Please send cash with order. 
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News for the Missionary 


PUSHING THE NATIONAL 
PHONETIC. 


A Committee of the Chinese 
National Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Education, recently - 
took significant action in connec-_ 


tion with the teaching of Kuo Yu 
(fj #), or the national spoken 
language. It is as follows :— 

“In addition to regular classes 
in primary schools, various means 
should be devised to give the un- 
educated adults (especially wo- 
men) an opportunity of learning 
Kuo_Yu.” 

Below is an explanation of this 


action. 


The chief object of teaching Kuo 
Yu, instead of the literary lan-— 


guage, in schools, is twofold,—(1) 
to unify the national spoken lan- 
guage, and (2) to make education 
as widespread as possible. But as 
educational funds in all localities 
at the present time are so stringent, 
this object can hardly be attained 
by regular classes in primary 


schools alone. Most of the un- — 


educated adults cannot go to re- 
gular primary schools. Before the 
phonetic script was adopted there 
was no efficient means to teach men 
and women whose education was 


neglected in their youth. Now we 


possess this “edged tool,” and we 
can make education go to the un- 
schooled mass by;making use of 
the phonetic script. The plan to 
carry the action into effect is as 
follows :— | 
(1) All charity organizations 
and individuals, who are enthusi- 
astic for the diffusion of the Kuo 
Yu, are urged to open common- 


people schools, half-day schools, 


Sunday schools, open-field schools, 
and evening schools. 

(2) All members of the local 
boards of education and of the 


public lecture “houses,” are also 
entreated to disseminate it. 

(3) Different kinds of cheap 
publications, either in phonetic 
script alone or in both phonetic 
script and Chinese’ characters, 


containing a few pages each, 


should be printed. 3 
A number of eight phonographic 
records for the teaching of Kuo 
Yu have been made in America for | 
the Commercial Press. The 
speaker is Professor Y. R. Chao, 
Ph.D., formerly professor at the 
National Peking University, now 
professor of Chinese at Harvard 
University. These records are 
now on sale at the Commercial 


Press, Shanghai. 


SOUTH CHINA MISSION OF THE 
CUMBERLAND PRESB. CHURCH. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church in the United States is not 
numerically large. Its foreign 
missionary activities have not been 
very marked. Since 1908, the Wom- 
an’s Board of this Church has 
carried on. successful work in the 
province of Kwong Tung, under 
the leadership of a Chinese pastor, 
Rev. Gam Sing Quah (+f pit 

Rev. Gam began his missionary 
labors, among his fellow country 
men, in San Francisco, supported 
by the Woman’s Board. The con- 
verts in San Francisco were Can- 
tonese. Rev. Gam is also Can- 
tonese. Naturally, he felt that 
the Gospel ought to be given to 
his people at his home, and that 
the converts who would be return- 
ing to the home land, ought to be 
looked after. 

1908, the Woman’s Board 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, with headquarters at Ev- 
ansville, Indiana, commissioned: 


Rev. Gam Sing Quah, and sent 


1923] 


him home to his own people. That 
was 14 yearsago. Rev. Gam made 
his home in the Western suburb 
of Canton, China, and laid his 
plans for a campaign. 


In 1920, Rev. Gam went to the 
States to confer with his Board, 
and to solicit aid in order to further 
the work of the South China 
Mission of the Cumberland Pres- 
bvterian Church. The Woman’s 
Board appropriated $20,000 gold. 
With this money, Rev. Gam is now 
erecting a church building, on 
Broadway, near the Treasury 
building, and it will have a seating 
capacity of about 1,000. With a 
part of the above money, he 
purchased a lot on Honam, south 
of the City, and on it built a 
church ‘which was dedicated De- 
cember 23rd, 1922. The cost of this 
building is about $3,000 gold, and 
seats 300 on the upper floor. On 
the first floor are school rooms, 
janitor’s room and kitchen. 


Rev. Gam has gone to places 
remote from Canton, and secured 
openings. He has a Chapel at 
Tung Kau, on Fa-ti, which is S. W. 
of Canton, and a flourishing -school 
at Shek Waan, near Faat Shan. 
For a number of years he has 
superintended work at the Tai 
Waan church in the Heung Shan 
District, and lately laid the foun- 
dation for a church at Sha Kai 
Market, in the same district, which 
is to cost about $9,000 gold. The 
cost will be met by contributions 
from the Christians at home and 
abroad. 


In Shek Ki, known as the Heung 
Shan City, Rev. Gam recently pur- 
chased a small church building 
from the German Rhenish Mission. 
As to ownership, the churches built 
with money contributed by the 
Central Church of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, belong to the Woman’s 
Board. The other buildings belong 
to the native Church. | 
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In summing up, Rev. Gam Sing 
Quah has seven preaching places, 
with church buildings in all but 
one, and with Primary Schools in 
each of the seven places. The 
communicants in the several places 


number about 500. 
| C. A. NELson. 


PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
IN THE ORIENT MEET AND 
FORM ORGANIZATION. 


Fourteen representatives of the 
various American schools in the 
Orient met, during the Christmas 
vacation (1922), for a three day 
conference at Shanghai. There 
are now eleven American schools 
which maintain High School de- 
partments and a larger number 


which maintain only primary or 
grade schools. 


The advancement 
of the different schools is insepar- 
ably tied up the one with the 


-other. 


The Conference opened on Wed- 
nesday, December 27th, at nine 
am., and Mr. Albert H. Stone, 
Principal of the Kuling School, was 
elected chairman. 

Problems discussed were: secur- 
ing teachers from America, school 
records, programs for physical, 
moral and social training, curri- 
culum and _ text-books, finances, 
intelligence and achievement tests, 
student government and methods 
of co-operation between schools. 

Considerable work along the 
line of standardization of curri- 
culum and text-books for American 
Schools in the Orient has already 
been done and the Conference ap- 
Mr. 
Tuttle, of Peking, as Chairman, to 
carry on these efforts. The teach- 
ers for three schools are already 
secured by one central committee 
in New York. The Conference 


unanimously approved the sugges- 


tion that the scope of this com- 
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mittee be enlarged by the organiza- | 


tion of sub-committees for inter- 
viewing teachers in different parts 


of the United States and that their 


services be placed at the disposal 
of any school desiring to make 
use of them. A finance committee 
with Mr. Julean Arnold as Chair- 
man was appointed to study the 
financial problems of the schools 
and the general problems of secur- 
ing funds both in China and in the 
United States. 


The Conference was unanimous 


in feeling the need of a permanent 
organization. The last day a brief 
constitution was adopted under the 
name of “The Association of 
Schodls for American Children in 
the Orient.” Officers elected were: 
Mr. Julean Arnold, president; Mr. 
Graham R. Tench, vice-president ; 
and Mr. Willard W. Bartlett, 
secretary-treasurer. It was decid- 
ed to hold a second meeting during 
the spring of 1924 and a Business 
Committee was appointed to 
arrange for such a conference. 
Those present at the Conference 
were: 


Mr. Melsom S. Tuttle, Principal Peking 
American School. | 

Miss Mary E. Smith, Principal Tientsin 
American School. 
Mr. R. T.. Evans, Member Board of 
Directors, Tientsin American School. 
Mr. Leonard W. Menzi, Principal Tung- 
hsien, North China American School. 
Miss Mary Beard, North China American 
School, Tunghsien. 

Mr. Albert H. Stone, Principal Kuling 
American School. 

Miss Mabel Culter, Principal Hillcrest 
School, Nanking. 

Mr. P. L Gillett, Chairman Board of 

: Directors, Hillcrest School, Nanking. 
Mr. Willard W. Bartlett, Principal 
Shanghai American School. 

Miss Frances L. Taylor, Grade Super- 
visor, Shanghai American School. 

Mr. David L. Soltau, Principal Pyeng- 

rs. David L. Soltau, Pyengyang Foreign 
School, Korea. 

Mr. Graham R. Tench, Principal Cana- 


dian Academy, Kobe, Japan. 
Mrs. G. R. Tench, edadien Academy, 


Kobe, Japan. 


[February 
CHANGES IN SOUTH CHINA 
BAPTIST WORK. 


The annual conference of the 
American Northern Baptist Mis- 


sions in South China was held at 


Kak-chieh across the bay from 
Swatow, December 6 to 13 inclu- 
sive. Forty-seven missionaries 
attended. : 

Three business items stood out 
prominently, each of which marks 


an advance step. In the first place, 


after much discussion and some 
opposition, the conference voted to 
permit Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Lewis (temporarily in charge of 
the Swatow Christian Institute) to 
go to the central station Ungkung 
to establish a junior high school 
with exclusively Chinese funds and 
at the same time to build up a 
model church in central 


station. Mr. Lewis’s purpose is to 


let the Chinese church call him to 
be their local pastor and then to 
concentrate his energies on the 


building up of a model church - 


somewhat along modern American 
lines and to use the school largely 
to accomplish this end. 


In the second place, further prog- | 


ress was made in the co-ordina- 
tion of our Swatow Academy and 
the Theological Seminary. To 


meet the need for trained leaders | 
a beginning was made last. year. 


to raise the standard of the min- 
istry by co-ordinating the academy 
and the sefinary in such a way 
that our future, pastors would be 


nearly on a plane with academy 


graduates in general education and 
would have some special theolo- 
gical training besides. The further 
step taken this year is to eliminate 


English entirely from the pre- 


theological ‘course. 

The third item of considerable 
interest to the conference was the 
report of the Survey Committee 
appointed early in the year by the 
Reference Committee to gather 


Tr) 
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data on the status of our churches 
and schools. This survey, on the 
one hand, showed some gratifying 
results and, on the other hand, 
revealed some very weak spots in 
our work. Our schools have 
generally been successful from the 
financial and purely educational 
point of view, but they have not 
contributed as largely to spiritual 
leadership and to the staffing of 


our evangelistic enterprise as we 


had fondly believed. 
E. H. Greprt. 


VIEWS OF THE FIELD. 


_At the Southeastern University, 
Nanking, the Christian staff shows 
a spirit of service quite in contrast 
with the spirit of research and 
work. 


At Kashing, Chekiang, a decided 
change for the better has been 
noted sanitation and _ other 
public improvements which may be 


attributed to the influence of the > 


Church. 


At Chungking, Szechwan, the 
students of the Friends’ Middle 
School. are voluntarily giving a 
good deal of leisure time to teach- 


ing poor children in higher pri- 


mary subjects. 


At Chengtu, Szechwan, the local 
branch of Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation has brought a number of 
missionaries in touch with a few 
earnest-minded Chinese men who 
are not yet prepared to seek Church 
membership. 


In the Tsingtao field, the wife 
and the son of an elder were 
kidnapped and held for ransom by 
bandits. After the release of the 


woman five months later, a second | 
son was captured. The elder’s 


wife, however, desires to witness 
more faithfully for Jesus Christ. 


= At Han Chong, Shensi, a dis- 


tiller of liquors named Li became 
a convert and gave up his share 
of the business. He returned to 


his home at Tehyang where he 


had been known for his vile 


temper. and opium smoking. He 


led his wife, son, daughter-in-law 


and three children to the Lord. 


At Peking it is noted that leaders, 
in the Chinese Church are showing 
evidences of greater capacity and 
readiness to accept responsibilities. 


This is accompanied by an increas- 


ing willingness to consult and 
co-operate with foreign workers. 
It is evident that the co-operative 
Christian movement is gaining 
momentum at this place. 


Mr. T. G. Hitch of the Tibetan 
Mission, Payenjungko, Kansu, 
China, reports that on a trip into 
Tibet in July he distributed con- 
siderable Tibetan Christian litera- 
ture which was readily received. 
The heads of two lLamasaries 
received them favorably. His 
Tibetan teacher, lama of the Bon 
Bon sect, has publicly announced 
his faith in Christ. 

At Chao Yeng Hsien Tung, a 


boy addicted to gambling and 


other forms of evil, and physically 


almost a wreck, entered the Chris- 


tian school. On his conversion 


later he publicly confessed his 


sins. Still later he entered the 
academy and last year received 
the price given to the student 


who had done most for his school | 


during the year. He is now a 
real Christian leader. 


At a baptismal service in con- 
nection with the Baptist church 
in Soochow there were students, 
merchants, day laborers, farmers— 
men and women—twenty-seven in 
all, baptized together—a_ truly 
democratic scene. In connection 
with the same church the equality 
of men and women is recognized 
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in having women help receive the 


collections and occupy the position | 


of deaconesses. 


At Dan-ch’in, Kiangsu, there 
lived an ignorant, poor bachelor 
who outwardly differed from 
others in only one thing—that he 
was converted. While alive it 
could not be told whether his faith 
‘was effective or not as regards the 
people in the village. Since his 
death this village has become one 
of the most hopeful in_ that 
district. The whole attitude of 
the people has chatiged. This 
ean.only be looked on as the fruit 
6f his simple quiet life. — 


At Yeungkong, Tung, Christian — 


influence is seen in the following: 
non-Christians on a junk, afraid 
of a robber attack, asked the mis- 
sionaries to pray; a decrease of 
about one-fourth in incense shops 
and idol processions; as a result 
of Christian activity in athletics 
the native and Christian schools 
are to have a united meet; a young 


woman teacher has been elected . 


Superintendent of the City Sunday 
School which includes both sexes. 


[February 


At Wukinghsien, Htnan, a sixty- 

year old, well-to-do lady, for 
twenty years a vegetarian, was 
recently baptized. Her conversion 
brought relief from visits by evil 
spirits. She gave special care to 
a temple in charge of a Btiddhist 
priest who for thirty years had 
kept silence lest he should use 
sinful words; but on losing this 
promising adherent and failing, 
with long looks alone, to win her 
back, he despairingly said: “If I 
do not open my mouth I shall lose 
all my followers.” 


At Ping-hu, Chekiang, lived a 
Christian magistrate, Lu Hsiao- 
liang. hen asked recently to be 
the chatter member of a Modified 
Testament League and Pledge, he 
gave his signature very readily. 

e asked a visiting missionary and 
pastor to preach to the heads of 
the departments in his Yamen. 
This was done for about two 
hours. He got twelve of the men- 
bers of his Yamen to join the 
Pocket Testament League. He is 
also teaching his people to study 
Esperanto and fight opium. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


Miss Mary Dingman, industrial 
secretary of the World’s Committee 
of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association is at present in Shang- 
hai, and will travel through China, 
Korea and Japan during the next 
six or eight months. Miss Ding- 
man was for a time connected with 
the Y.W.C.A. of the United States 
as industrial secretary. During 
the-war she was executive of the 
Y.W.C.A. war-work in France. 
She will sail for Australia and New 
Zealand in the late summer. 


The College of Agriculture and 
Forestry of the University of Nan- 


cepted by us. 


king will be able to take on frem 
rarer? 15th, 1923, for a year of 
practical training, a number of 
workmen recommended by mis- 
sionaries. The work will include 
practice in the tree nursery, vege- 
table and flower gardens, sericulture 
and crop production. Preference 
will be given to applicants expect- 
ing to start agricultural work in 
the misSions. Regular workmen's 
salary will be paid to those ac- 
he above is 


tended for the “working” rather 
than the “student” type. No men 
should be sent without previous 
correspondence, 


ADMIRAL ORIENT AL (LINE 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SHIPS 
PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 


S.S. PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 
S.S. PRESIDENT McKINLEY 
S.S. PRESIDENT MADISON 
S.6. PRESIDENT JACKSON 
PRESIDENT GRANT 
Earnestly solicits the patronage of American Missionary Workers 


mL 


A NEW FAST AMERICAN SERVICE 
MANILA, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI, 
KOBE and YOKOHAMA 
TO 
SEATTLE and VICTORIA, B.C. 
“THE SHORT ROUTE” 


SAILINGS EVERY TWELVE DAYS 

TEN DAYS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 

FOR RATES, BOOKINGS and INFORMATION APPLY 
TO AGENT, THE ADMIRAL LINE 

Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila 

Headquarters for the Orient - 29-B Nanking Road, Shanghai 
E. F. Townsend, Oriental Manager 

Geo. J. McCarthy, Asst. General Passen r Agent 


6/23 | 
‘When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae Cxinese Recoxprr. 
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Hereafter those wishing to take 


American College Entrance Ex- . 
aminations may do so in China. 


The examinations will be given at 
the Shanghai American School at 
the end of June each year. The 
one essential is that application be 
made not later than the first of 
April. According tothe rules of 


the College Examination Board, 


the fee of Gold $20.00 must be 
sent to New York before the ex- 
amination papers are sent. All 
fees. and applications will be ac- 
cepted by the Shanghai American 
Schoel and will be forwarded to 
New Yor 
expected that most of those taking 
the examinations will be students 
from various American Schools 


and- Chinese students who are ° 


going to the United States to 
study. All applicants should send 


Gold $20.00 to Willard W. Bartlett, | 


Shanghai American School, not 
later than March 31. 


The Chinese Christian Advocate 
for January, 1923, contains an 
editorial on “Cheap Labor vs. 


Cheap Lives,” which contains the . 


following significant facts: 


1. The Methodist Publishing 
House is the only - publishing 
house in China operating on an 
eight hour basis and working only 
six days a week. 


2. Conditions under which the 
employees work are sanitary. 


3. An educational program has : 


been launched. Free classes in 
English and other branches meet 
three times a week. The men have 
responded gratefully and heartily. 

4. Free medical attention has 
been provided for all employees 
needing such attention. 

5. A minimum living wage 
standard is being gradually estab- 


lished. This displaces the system” 


of hiring employees at the very 
lowest market rates. 


- gram is being launched. 


on April Ist. It 


[1923 


6. A definite evangelistic pro- 


7. Other facts might be 
enumerated. The outstanding re- 
sult is a higher morale for the entire 


working force, increased loyalty 


to the institution, and a publishing 
house that is being run at a profit 
instead of at a loss to the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. 


Commencement, January 10, saw — 
twenty-two students graduate from 
the Shantung Christian Univer- 
sity; three in Arts and Science; 
six in Theology; and thirteen in 
Medicine. Fully six hundred 
people assembled to honour the 
graduation ceremony, which took 
place in the Hall of the Extension 
Department. Though the Military 


and Civil Governors of Shantung 


and the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion were unable to be present in 
person they sent representatives 
who made congratulatory speeches. 
The British and American Consuls 
were also on the platform. The 
crowning and closing event was 
a weighty and eloquent address 
from the ex-President, Dr. Bruce. 
He spoke with great moral passion 
and earnestness on China’s supreme 
need—sincerity and_ sacrifice—and 
asserted that, unless the University 
turned out men possessed with 
these two qualities, its halls and 
laboratories were better closed and 


its students dismissed. This was 


Dr. Bruce’s first appearance since 
he retired from the Presidency in 
1919 and he received a very warm 
reception. 


The year 1922 created some- 
thing of a record in the history of 
the English Baptist Mission—not, 
alas! in the matter of fresh blood 
to re-inforce its diminished ranks— 
but in the number of academic dis- 
tinctions obtained on examination 


~-by~ some of its: members. H. R. 


Williamson of T’aiyuan secured 


his M.A. at London University 


| 
| 
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Fin Easily Understood Bank Statement 


Che American-Oriental Banking Corp. 


Shanghai 


His of December 31, 1922 
THE BANK OWES) | 


1 
2 To depositors for call deposi 
| and current accounts _... $1,758,414.85 

3. To holders of banknotes in 
circulation... ... 984,000.00 

4. Other than demand obligations ... ot 1,521,333.80 

5. To depositors for fixed deposits 
and savings accounts... $1,500,574.43 

6. To customers for accrued in- : 
terest, etc. ... 20,759.37 

7. Total Liabilities of the Bank ... Bias ond wee $4,263,748.65 


The careful banker always has the repayment of 
_ these obligations in mind and arranges his assets 


accordingly. 
TO MEET THESE OBLIGATIONS, THE BANK HAS 
8. Cash on hand and in local banks cee. ode eee 
9. Demand loans—Callable at any time 1,637,521.41 


10. Stocks and bonds—Immediately sa'able 285,986.42 


11. Loans and dis-ounts—maturing in less than three 
months and covered by security worth on the average 


1% times the amount lent 945 963.91 
13. Prepaid items and other assets ... 87,672.81 
14. Furniture and fixtures... 15,193.41 


Which represents the investment of the stock- 
holders in the bank and is a margin of safety 
which. guarantees the security of depositors’ 
funds. 


‘The above listed resources do not include the item of Goop WILL 
which nevertheless is one of our most valued assets. While no mone- 
tary value is assigned to this in the foregoing statement, it is largely 
upon this factor—gained we believe by five years’ sincere effort to 
render friendly, personal financial service—that we base our expectation 
for the continued growth of the bank. 

The foregoing figures are taken from the audited statement of the 
Bank’s condition on December 31, 1922, drawn up by G. H. & N. 
Zhomson, Chartered Accountanis. Copies of the certified balance 
sheet will be sent on request, : 
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while on his second furlough. J. 
Percy Bruce of Tsingchowfu re- 
ceived the coveted Doctorate of 
Literature from London Univer- 
sity. R. S. McHardy of Tsi- 


nan received the certificate of 


B. Lit. from Oxford University for 


a thesis on the “Message and Vi- | 
sion of Isaiah” which he presented. 


after a year’s post-graduate study 
at Mansfield College. During the 
same year the only son of E. W. 
Burt of Tsinan—a China-born 
and - Chefoo-educated boy—won a 
Fellowship at Afl Souls, Oxford. 
Another interesting fact about 
this mission is that three of its 
members between them have taken 
no less than four Degrees in Chinese 
—Bruce his M.A. and D.Litt., 


Williamson his M.A. at London, - 


and Burt his M.A. at Oxford—and 
in two of these cases it was the 
first time any man had taken a 
degree at the University in Chi- 
nese ! 


discussion and 
been widespread 


Controversial 
agitation has 


during the last year or two; 
and is far from having subsided. 


It is, however, encouraging that 
there have been so few serious 
splits even where discussion has 
been most earnest and conviction 
most strong. There was an off- 
shoot organization among North- 
ern Baptists, though its real 
strength and imfluence seem - to 
have been overestimated. The 
most serious effect among the 


larger societies was seen in the 


[February 


Church Missionary Society, for on 
October 27, 1922, there was called 
into existence the Bible Church- 
men’s Missionary Society. Yet 
even here the crisis was safely and 
quickly passed, for in a meeting of 
the Committee on November 22, 
1922, attended by over six hundred 
members, a statement was pre- 
sented which was ultimately adopted 
by all but a very few of. those 
present. This statement is re- 
cognized as uniting “men who differ 
on some questions, but are at one 
in these essentials.” Dr. Henry 
Emerson Fosdick has also been 
under fire. The Philadelphia Pres- 
bytery sent an overture to the New 

ork Presbytery to which the 
church served by Dr. Fosdick 
belongs. Letters between Dr. 
Fosdick and Dr. McCartney, the 
sponsor of the overture, are printed 
in full in both the “Continent” and 
the “Presbyterian” of recent dates. 
The issue has resolved itself into 
the question as to whether or not 
those holding Dr. Fosdick’s view- 
point can remain in the Presby- 
terian Church. Dr. McCartney 
does not of course think they 
should. Yet his letter seems to 
tacitly recognize that the spirit of 
the time is against expulsion from 
the church as a means of settling 
theological differences. This is a 
tacit admission that something 
deeper than the spirit of controversy 
is dominating the Christian Church. 
The spirit of fellowship is rising 
supreme over the letter of differ- 
ences. | 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. Jj. L. Stuart, D.D., B.A., 
Litt.B., is a member of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, 
South. He thas been in China 
since 1909. He was some time 
professor in Nanking Theological 


Seminary and is now President 
of Peking University. 


Dr. Eppy is.a Secre- 


-tary of the International Com- 


mittee of the Young Men’s Chris- 


Editors : 3 
_ J. H. and G. A. GoLtock. 


‘Contains articles on outstanding questions bs 


missionary thinkers and leaders of all nations; records of 
missionary experience ; surveys of movements— political, 
— social, religious—bearing on the progress of the Kin gdom 
of God; signed reviews of books; an annotated inter- 


national missionary bibliography, etc. 
INDISPENSABLE TO MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


The Review has been enlarged by adding sixteen 
pages to each issue, beginning in October 1922, but with- 


out any increase in price. 


This will allow the editorial policy wider scope, oul 


ing the REVIEW even more interesting and helpful. 

The REvIEw is issued quarterly and will be sent to 
subscribers in China postpaid for one year for £0.10.6. or 
U. S. $2.50, or Mex. $4. 50. 

Subscriptions may be sent direct to 2 es Gate, 


Sloane Square, London. 5 S.W. 1, or to Taz Mission Boox 


Company, 13 North Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 
3/23 
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tian Association; he is connected 
with the Foreign Division. He 
was some time a missionary in 
India; he has made several trips 
to China, particularly in connection 
with campaigns among students. 


Rev. Sipney L. Gutick was for 


he is at present Secretary of the 
Commission on International Justice 
and Good Will which was appointed 
by the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. Dr. Gulick 
in company with Dr. John H. Finley, 
Chairman of this Commission, are 
touring the East in its interests. 


CEATH 

DECEMBER: 

29th, Mrs. P. Matson of Siangyang, 
Hupeh. 

ARRIVALS. 

NOVEMBER: 

19th, from Sweden, Mr. L. H. E. 
Linder ; from N. America, Mr. and Mrs. 
V. Renius and one child; from England, 
Miss C. C. MacDonald ; Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Dickie, C.I.M. 
27th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Rowe and one child; Miss C. Readshaw; 
Miss A. G. Banks; ‘Miss M. C. Brown; 
Miss F. Eynon, CI. M.; from Norway, 
K. Fredriken; from Sweden, Mr. M. 
Bjorklund, C. LM. 


DECEMBER: 


Mr. R. E. Blomdahl, Mr. Sigurd Thue- 
stad, Miss Mathisen. 
23rd, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
Ronald Rees, to Canton. 

26th, from England, Dr. Mary L. 
Griffiths. 

30th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Martin Ekvall, two children ; Mr. and 


Mrs. Robert B. Ekvall; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Gravem ; from England via U.S.A. 


JANUARY: 
7th, from England, Miss E. Drake, 
from Norway, Miss A. M. 


Kvarme. 

14th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Wilson ; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. ae Miss 
L. A. Batty; Mr. im Mrs. E. J. Davis, 


some time a missionary in Japan; 


from USA. Miss Emmavail 
Luce, Y.W.C.A. 
17th, from Sweden, Mrs. K. R. J. Hill,” 


Personals 
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Rev. W. H. OLpFIELD is'a mem- 
ber of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance; he has been in China 
since 1904. His present station is 
Kingytian, Si. 


Rev. Epwarp H. Situ, B.A., 
B.D., is a member of the Foo- 
chow Congregational Mission. He 
is located at Ingtai, Fukien. He 
has been in China since 1904, 


ARNOLD H. Rowsotuam, M.A., 
has been on the staff of the Tsing 
Hua College, Peking, since 1913. 
He is head of the Department of 


French, 


Personals 


and one child; Mr. W. H. Batstone; Miss 
S. M. Nelson; Miss M. Hagstrom; from 
England, Miss S. E. Gaussen. 

17th, from Australia, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. H. Hutton and one child, C.I.M. 


DEPARTURES 


BER: 
ic] to England, Mr. J. O. nies. 


18th, to Germany, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Becker, Miss M. Rentschler; to England, 
Mrs. J. C. Carr, C.1.M. 

25th, to New Zealand, Miss N. Mac- 


_ Duff, C.LM. 


DECEMBER: 

2nd, to England, Mr. and ‘Shin, A. B. 
Lewis and one child; to N. America, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Draffin and three 
children; and Mrs. A. J. Ennings and 
daughter, C.I.M.; also Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Palmberg and two children. 


a cr to Australia, Mr. J. Embery, 
‘20th, to England, Miss E. Turner, 
C.1I.M. 


25th, to U.S.A., Miss A. H. Folwell, 
C.1.M. 


30th, to U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 
Blalock, China Direct Mission. 


JANUARY: 
4th, to U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. E: E. 
Barnett and four children, Y.M.C.A. | 
7th, to U.S.A., Miss Bess Graham, 
from Yokohama, Y.W.C.A. | 
llth, to England, Miss Jex Blake, 
C.M. S., Japan Mission. 
20th, to U.S.A., Miss Florence xem | 
Y.W.C. A, 
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